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MR. COBDEN. 
THE death of the distinguished economist and politician 
who has just passed from among us has caused unspeakable 
regret in England, and has also been deeply felt abroad, and 
in no country so much as in France, which indeed owes to Mr, 
Cobden the restoration of the Anglo-French alliance through 
commerce at the very time when political events seemed to 
have brought it to an end, Our debt to him is of course 
infinitely greater than that of any foreign nation; but all 
Kurope derived benefit from his economic teaching, and may 
also have profited by his constant denunciations of war, which, 


world, 
We do not know whether Mr, Cobden was ever formally 


enrolled as a member of the Peace Society ; but he, to a great 
extent, shared the views of that body, He held, in common | 
with many educated men of the present day, that much of | 
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| later, in spite of all our assistance, to break down, 
next to “Protection,” he hated more than anything in the | 
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the fighting of the last century might ua been avoided, and | in England since the great Mavisine. saiataie of eae 
he certainly did good by deprecating, on all possible occasions, | Turkey, and at the same time compelling the Turks to make 
the old idea that when any two nations of the Continent were | concessions to their Christian subjects—so that, in due time, 
engaged in hostilities it was absolutely necessary for the | the latter may, by their numbers, intelligence, and wealth, 
dignity of England to declare for one side or the other, He | obtain a preponderating influence in the direction of Turkish 
was opposed to all wars undertaken with a view to possible | affairs—appeared to Mr, Cobden illusory; the only thing 
contingencies and for the sake of remote interests, If the | certain in it being that, by persisting in our policy of feeding 
Russians invaded Turkey it was not our busincss, according | up and protecting the “sick man,” we should again involve 
to Mr, Cobden’s view, to defend the Turks, and to waste | ourselves in one of those costly and destructive wara of which 
English money in propping up a Power sure, sooner or | the Eastern question threatens to be so prolific, 

To Mr, Cobden had no higher opinion of the Tarks than is 
his eminently practical mind the notion of sacrificing lives | entertained by the majority of people, We are accustomed, 
by hundreds of thousands, and money by millions, with a | however, for the most part, in England to look upon the 
view to the preservation of our communications with India, | Turkish empire as a necessary evil, Mr, Cobden regarded it 
which, even if the Russians held all Turkey in their posses- | a3 an wnnecessary evil, and to those who maintain that it 
sion, might never be intercepted, seemed little short of absurd, | mast somehow or other exist, might have replied, in the words 
The scheme, favoured by all Governments that have existed | of the French Judge to the criminal who used the same 
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{JHE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION; TESTING TH’ STRENGTH OF TAE BUI! DING. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


As all the 
Urquhart as their chief representatives, hate Russia and 
love to alarm Europe with tales of Russian designs, so 
the enemies of Turkey are naturally favourable to Russia, 
and will not hear her spoken of as a semi-barbarous 
and aggressive Power. Ina pamphlet pablished anonymously 
under the title of “Russia, by a Manchester Manufacturer,” 
Mr, Cobden, with remarkable boldness and originality, at- 
tacked the opinions generally entertained on the subject of 
that empire, its form of government, and its alleged projects 
for encroaching upon the territory of its neighbours. He 
proved that if Poland had been destroyed the Poles, at least, 


were not without their faults, and that whatever 
Russia might have done in former times she had 
annexed no territory in Europe since 1815, He also 


showed that Russian commerce was capable of great develop- 
meut, and argued that as Russia improved her commercial 
relations with the west of Europe she would gradually lose 
her old invasive tastes, This was undoubtedly the best part 
of the book ; and when, many years afterwards, Mr. Cobden 
visited St, Petersburg he was able to convince himself that his 
eeonomic teaching had not been without effect, even in the 
capital of Russia, where the most distinguished writers and 
professors invited him to a grand banquet in recognition of 
his high merits as the advocate of free-trade principles, 

If it was our interest to maintain pacific relations with the 
European States, Mr, Cobden held that it was more than our 
interest, and more than our ordinary duty, to keep at peace 
with America. Next to civil war, no war is so much to be 
deprecated as a war between Englishmen and Americans ; and 
this not only for such moral and sentimental reasons as at 
once present themselves, but also because such a war could 
lead to no important result, Human lives would be sacrificed ; 
ships and all kinds of property destroyed ; until, at last, it 
would be seen that the combatants had been playing a 
game at which both could lose and feither win, To 
Mr. Cobden, moreover, America was a country where 
all the principles of internal government which he advo- 
cated in theory, and to which he pointed as to an 
ideal, were actually carried into practice. One thing 
was wanting, however, to America, It had not adopted 
the doctrine of free trade ; but, on the contrary, maintained 
a system of high protective and almost prohibitory duties. 
That such perverseness should be found in the celestial 
minds of Democrats almost passes belief; but, in face of the 
stern realities of the existing American tariff, no incredulity 
on the subject can be indulged in, The Americans have to 
pay very high wages to their workpeople, and if our cotton 
goods were to be admitted at anything like a moderate duty 
there could be no remunerative sale for theirs, Their cotton- 
mills and printworks would have to be closed; and to the 
Americans the abandonment of protective duties would really 
be equivalent to the abandonment of their whole manufac- 
turing system, To a consistent believer in free trade such a 
result as this is not to be deplored, In England we get 
all our wine (we hope so, at least) and more than half our 
corn from abroad ; and yet we are not afraid of being left 
either hungry or thirsty by the cruel foreigner, If free-trade 
principles should ever be adopted universally, countries will 
have their special articles of produce or manufacture just as 
counties have now, and one country will have to depend upon 
another to such an extent that the probabilities of war will 
be considerably diminished—-though, as civil wars have always 
been possible, it is idle to pretend that community of interest 
will ever prevent two or more foreign States from settling their 
disputes by means of the sword. The adherents to the 
old protective system, by which each country was made, 
as much as possible, to support itself, especially in regard to 
articles of prime necessity, still point to the danger which a 
nation incurs when it consents to look abroad for its food. 
Continental nations, as well as America, could manage some- 
how or other to get on without our manufactures ; but we 
could not get on at all without the foreign corn which reaches 
us from so many markets, Thus, a French Admiral, M, De la 
Graviare, in his work on the navies of former days, says, in 
reference to the possibility of invading England, that to 
invade England would be absurd, and that it is now only 
necessary to blockade her—-an experiment, we need hardly 
:y, which has been tried before, and which, as long as we 

ive an efficient Navy, cannot be attended with success, 

indeed, the essential difference between the free-trade 
system which Mr, Cobden did so much to promote and the 
old protective system may be eaid to consist in this—that the 
former is based upon the notion that war, and the latter upon 
the notion that peace, is the natural state of mankind, The 
protective system was absurd when neighbouring nations had 
no thought of injuring one another, and the free-trade system 
will be found very trying by nations who do not keep a 
sufficient quantity of food and drink at home if they should 
ever get engaged in a really serious war, 

The effect of the free-trade system, then, by adding to the 
difficulties attendant upon fighting, is to diminish the chances 
of war; and it may be said that the main object of Mr. 
Cobden’s life was to secure for his countrymen plenty and, 
with it, and through it, peace. 
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THE DURLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
_ THE preparations for the opening of the Dublin International 
Lalnbition, which is to take place under the auspices of the Prince 
Wales in May next, are rapidly approaching completion. The 
-oous for exhibition are now in course of delivery, the exhibition 
valving is acatly Buished, aad on Friday, the 31st ult, the galleries 
were tested in 4 very novel and interesting manner, Si funded 
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men of the 78th Highlanders, under command of Colonel M'Tntyre, 
were marched to the entrance near Harcourt-street at two o’clock, 
the band of the regiment. Having crossed the 
pleasure-grounds they entered the building and were massed, or 
rather packed in the closest manner, upon the gallery of the northern 
court, . Atthe word of command the men, who came in heavy march- 
ing order, advanced with measured tread at slow time, and, having 
traversed the entire circuit of the gallery. changed to qvick time, and 
then again to double quick, They went throug! a series of evolutions 
for the purpose of testing the strength of the work, and the spectacle 
presented was exceedingly picturesque and imposing. Sofinea body 
of men, clad in their national costume and marching with such un- 
usual precision, could not fail to render the occasion attractive to 
spectators, and accordingly the transept and courts were crowded 
with lad:es and gentlemen, and, though the place is as yet un- 
furnished, it presented the appearance of a fashionable promenade, 
The measured tramp of the- men increased the effect of their 
splendid uniform and martial aspect. At about half-past two 
the marching concluded, and the band of the 78th, under the 
direction of Mr. Smalley, played an attractive selection of music. 
This is the second time the galleries of the new exhibition 

alace have been severely tested, and on each occasion the result 
on been very satisfactory. About a fortnight ago many thousand 
cannon balls were placed in the structure, and rolled about for the 
course of a day without producing any noticeable deflection or 
indicating any weak points, Friday week's experiment was still 
more trying. ‘The galleries will never have to bear 80 heavy a 
strain again as the weight of 600 soldiers, going through 
numerous evolutions in heavy marching order, It must have 
been very atifying to the members of the executive 
committee wal the numerous visitors who are interested in the 
success of the coming exhibition to find that the floor bore 
this enormous weight withont any perceptible yielding. 
Indeed, the utmost deflection at any point was a quarter of an inch, 
From the first there had been little doubt or anxiety with respect to 
the strength of the edifice, but it is pleasant to obtain such forcible 
corroboration of the predictions of the architect and builders, At 
three o’clock the regiment was marched back to barracks, but the 
large crowd of spectators who were present during the evolutions 
did not disperse for a considerable time. The weather was really 
beautiful, and the pleasure-gardens have begun to feel the influences 
of a genial sun and western breezes, The whole place was seen to 
great eases and those who were admitted gained some idea of 
the pleasure which is in store for the visitors to the exhibition. 


Foreign Fntelligence. 


Z oe 
FRANCE. 

M. Baroche is to be President of the Corps Législatif, in the room 
of the late Count de Morny. 

Some modification in the press law is understood to be contem- 
plated by M. Lavalette, by which an incriminated writer will have 
an opportunity of defending himself before the official warning is 
given, 

Anxiety is beginning to be felt in the French capital on account 
of the plague now raging in Russia and represented to be making a 
movement eastward, 

PRUSSIA. 


The Prussian War Minister, on Wednesday, laid before the Berlin 
Lower Chamber a bill calling for nineteen millions of thalers, to be 
expended, during the next six years, in the construction of harbours 
and men-of-war. The Minister declared that Prussia was resolved 
to keep ae. of Kiel, and that the fortification of that place 
and the building of ironclads would require the sum demanded, The 
Ministerial proposition was referred to a Special Committee, 


AUSTRIA. 

Herr von Schmerling has made a declaration in the Reichsrath, 
on behalf of the Government, in reference to the Hungarian 
question. He stated that the Government was quite determined to 
adhere to the carrying out in Hungary of the principle of the 
general Constitution. It was, however, ready to come to an under- 
standing with the Liberal party in Hungary ; but the so-called old 
Conservatives were the most persistent adversaries of any arrange- 
ment. If we are to understand this declaration according to its 
most obvious meaning, we do not see what hope or basis of arrange- 
ment there can well be. The Government refuses to give up the 
ene og of the general Constitution, But it is to that princip\ 
that all Hungary objects. ‘The essence of the scheme is uniformity, 
and that uniformity Hungary refuses to accept, 


NEW ZEALAND. 

By intelligence from Melbourne to the 24rd of February we learn 
that hostilities had recommenced in New Zealand, and, in a conflict 
with the rebels, a detachment of British troops nearly suffered a 
defeat. The rebela had murdered and decapitated one of the 
members of the Provincial Council. It is to be hoped that a 
report that the rebel leader, William Thompson, had surrendered to 
General Carey will prove to be well founded. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
WAR NEWS, 


Our advices from New York reach to the evening of the 25th ult 

The buoyant confidence of the Northern press and ple that 
Sherman would carry all before him in his march upon Raeigh has 
been somewhat abated by the intelligence that each of his two 
advancing columns has been checked by the Confederates. 
Richmond papers of the 22nd report that General Hardee fell upon 
Sherman on the 16th inst., at a place called Averysborough, on the 
Cape Fear River, half way between Fayetteville and Raleigh, and 
defeated him with great carnage. The statement, however, that 
the Federal loss was 3300 and that of the Confederates only 450 
looks like an exaggeration. The other victory was achieved by 
General Joseph E. Johnston, apparently over General Schofield, 
near Bentonville, on the 19th, Since that time no news of any 
further encounters had been received, or, if received, they had 
not been communicated to tlie public. It was understood 
that the Confederates, commanded by General Lee in person, 
would make their first stand at or near Raleigh, and that if 
unsuccessful in defeating and routing Sherman they would retire 
upon the line of the Roanoke, where reinforcements from Richmond 
could reach Lee within a few hours. Although, therefore, a reverse 
of the Federal arms was possible, and ought to be taken into account 
by all who would not delude themeelves with over-sanguine expec- 
tations, the Northern public, almost en masse, and as if by universal 
consent, believed that the war on the part of the Confederates was 
so utterly hopeless that it only needed a magnanimous proclamation 
of amnesty to all the Southern leaders to induce General Les to yield 
up his sword, and retire from the conflict with the honours of war 
and the grateful remembrances and admiration both of North and 
South, was said to have gone to Raleigh and taken command 
of the army in North Carolina, while Johnston and Beauregard 
commanded at Richmond, Rumours of the junction of Schofield and 
Sherman’s extreme right and the occupation of Goldsborongh were 
current, but were unconfirmed by any official authority. 

The latest accounts conflict with previous statementsof Sheridan's 
whereabouts. The Confederates now report him worsted in a skir- 
mish with Fitzhugh Lee's cavalry, in the vicinity of Whitehouse, on 
the 2ist. Kantz’s Federal cavalry, which were sent to reinforce 
Sheridan, are also asserted to have been repulsed. 

The Confederate General Kirby Smith is asserted to have 25,000 
negro trcops operating in his trans-Mississippi department, who have 
been equipped and organised by, and are under the command of, 
their owners. : 

Stoneman’s cavalry, 6000 strong, had left Knoxville and were 
moving towards Wozira Virginia. 10,000 Federal cavalry bad left 
ar xt, Missi<:ppi to destroy the remaining railroads in Alabama 
an ppi. 


Two negro companies had paraded at Richmond, and the impres. 
sion was that they would make good soldiers. . 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Mr. Lincoln had gone to Fortress Monroe—some say for tha 
benefit of his health, and to free himself, if only for a few days, frota 
the mosquito-like crowd of office-seekers who worry him “ nigh unio 
death” by their greedy importunities. Others allege that jj; 
object is to confer with General Grant on a proposition made by 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, to the effect that Generals Lee and Gran: 
should hold a conference to debate, with perhaps better results than 
attended the efforts of the civilians who recently met on board the 
steamer in the Hampton Roads, whether peace and reconciliat/on ba 
not ible at this moment. It is likely that this explanation of 
Mr. Lincoln's visit to his generalissimo is the true one, for the camp 
of an invading army and the tent of a soldier is not the place tha: 
a sick man would naturally select for the benefit of his health or ti 
repose and refreshment of his jaded system. 

An address by Congress to the Confederate people sets forih 
that the present military situation is far more favourable than 
it was during much of the Revolution of 1776; that, a; 
Washington was then confident, so is the South confident now tha: 
the extent of the Confederate territory renders its conquest im- 
possible; that its supplies are inexhaustible ; that the North musi, 
sooner or later, abandon the contest through financial exhaustion - 
and declares that, if the whole people will but exercise resolution 
and united action, the establishment of their independence wil] bo 
their sure reward, 

The floods in the North were subsiding, but they had done ay 
immense amount of damage. 

Federal agents, it was alleged, were now in Canada sounding the 
people as to their views on the question of annexation to the 
“ United States.” Two British subjects had been arrested in New 
York charged with assisting to equip the Stonewall, 

Halifax telegrams, vid Quebec, state that, in consequence of the 
delay attending the proposed confederation of all the British North 
American — the Nova Scotian Government will shortly 
submit a plan for the union of the maritime provinces only. 


OPENING DAY OF THE LONDON ROWING CLUBs. 
On Saturday last Putney kept high festival, arrayed in panoply cf 
bravery and bunting, such as that quaint old amphibious villace 
assuredly never witnessed since the courtly Lord Essex received his 
Royal and loving mistress at his hospitable mansion in the high 
street, amid all the pomp and circumstance of state ceremonial, — 

The celebration of a grand aquatic festival, in which all the 
London rowing clubs should be invited to participate, as a sort of 
inauguration of the rowing season of 1865, was certainly a great 
idea; and, if not carried out so weil as it might have been in all its 
minor details, it certainly produced one of the most charming spec- 
tacles ever witnessed on the Thames in modern times; and, what- 
ever its shortcomings may have been, they will, we feel assured, be 
readily pardoned by all who have any conception of the countless 
— which must necessarily attend such a gigantic under- 
taking. 

The procession consisted of a flotilla of forty-five craft, including 
a twelve-oared cutter—manned by the captains of the twelve leading 
clubs, and steered by Mr. H. Playford, the commodore—seventeen 
eight-oars, and twenty-seven four and six oared boats ; consequently, 
some idea may be formed of the enormous space of water 
covered by this miniature fleet and the difficulty of getting them 
into anything like regular order. Each craft carried the colours of 
the club in the stern, and corresponding flags had been planted at 
intervals along the towing-path to mark the various stations ; but, 
notwithstanding these arrangements, the greatest confusion pre- 
vailed, and upwards of an hour and a half was wasted before they 
could be brought even into a eemblance of order. Scarcely le-s 
Babel-like was the scene on the bank. The towpath was in a most 
disgraceful state, reminding one of a London street “under 
repair,” some parts it. was literally knee-deep in mud 
and puddles, while in others it was covered with huge 
boulders of limestone—placed there by the Thames Con- 
servancy for some inscrutable purposes of their own — 
through and over which the crowd struggled, and scrambled, and 
swam, and the horsemen and horsewomen plunged and capered at 
their own sweet will, utterly regardless, apparently, of the lives and 
limbs of her Majesty's subjects, who, however, took it all with the 
most perfect good-humour, regarding it, to ail appearance, as part 
and parcel of the day’s amusement, Of atruth, it was a most 
motley gathering. Brawny bargees, West-End swells, flashy 
betting men, jaunty-looking “young” Oxford and Cambridge, 
Patney Arabs, cadgera, fighting men, Ethiopian serenaders, and 
here and there a stray crinoline strangely bedraggled ani 
Hearse out of joint, were all struggling together, cheek 

y jowl, in most indescribable confusion. Nor, indeed, was 
the ecene on the river mugh more orderly when the 
procession set out for the Aqueduct, where the start was 
to take place. It seemed to be a case of ‘devil take the hindmost.” 
more especially among the smaller craft, and the crowding. jam- 
ming, fouling, the interlacing of oars, and the locking of rowlocks, 
which ensued were, as the Yankee say, “a caution.” At last, how- 
ever, something like order was obtained, and the holiday fleet ret 
out on its trip, the tont ensemble being certainly most picturesque 
in effect. The commodore’s twelve-oar, the rowlocks of which were 
decorated with the flags of the various clubs, led the way, followed 
by the London Rewing Club eight, manned by the “ Henley Crew, 
with the West London, Twickenham, North London, Excelsior, 
Nautilus, Corsair, Ariel, Thames, Phoenix, King’s College and School, 
Ilex, Waverley, and Guy’s, in the order of the numerical strength 
of the various clubs represented. 

At Hammersmith the commodore’s boat eased, and allowed the 
procession to pass; and, after a somewhat undignified scramble 
through the arches of the bridge, they again re-formed in line, and 
rowed to the White Hart, Barnes, where the crews disembarked. 

After some delay they once more got afloat, and as they were 
pulling off into the stream the Cambridge eight was observed 
coming up, whereupon the procession again formed in order, and 
received the light blues with a most enthusiastic cheer, those whose 
craft permitted the performance saluting by tossing their oars. 
Altogether, the spectacle was most unique, and theopening day will, 
doubtless, form for the future one of the recognised as well as one of 
the most popular institutions of the river, 


MR. COBDEN ON AMERICAN FINANCE.—The following passage ocours in 
a private letter addressed, some time ago, by Mr. Cobden to the Hon. B. R. 
Wood, American Minister at Copenhagen :—“ You will have a task sufficient 
to employ all your energies at home in bringing your finances into order. 
There is a dreadful want of capacity at your head, in questions of political 
economy. You seem, now, to be in the same state of ignorance as that from 
which we began to emerge forty years ago. ‘The labours of Huskisson, Peel, 
and Gladstone seem never to have been heard of by Messrs. and Co. 
Depend on it that, as there is no royal road to learning, so there is no 
republican path to prosperity. You must follow the beaten track of ex- 
perience. Debt is debt, whether on the west or east of the Atlantic ; and it 
—e by prudence and economy and a wise distribution of its 


THE DisPUTR IN THE TRON TRADE.—The lock-out in the iron trade i+ 
withdrawn. The works in the north of England commenced operations last 
week, and the Sonth Staffordshire masters met on Wednesday and passed 4 
resolution to the effect that they would open their works on the men giving 
& pledge that they would neither directly nor indirectly support the Nort): 
Staffordshire men who are on strike. The Glasgow ironworkers have wisely 
resolved to settle their dispute with the masters by arbitration. They 
recommend their brethren taroughout the country to adopt the same course. 
The North Staffordshire men, however, still hold out, and have refused to 
submit the questions in dispute to unconditional arbitration, insisting on 
resuming work at the same prices as before the strike. 

A PRISONER before a criminal court was convicted of an outrageous 
crime, The judge began to sentence him with the usual sermon, in manner 
and form following :-—Judge—* Prisoner at the bar, you stand convicted 
of a most abominable crime, ons equally brutal and cowardly ; you "’—— 
Prisoner—*’Ow much?” Juage—* Bight.” Whereupon, witbout more ado 
the prisoner was removed, wad the officer of the court revorded sentence oi 
@igkt years’ penal sezvitude, 
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OPENING OF THE MAIN DRAINACE. 

A ay his Royal Highnees the Prince of Weles celebrated 
Pag hn of another fhstalment of the main drainage by 
formally starting the ange engines which lift the waters of the 
southern outfall sewer. he ceremony, as may be imagined, was 
merely formal, though not without interest, or, even as a mere spec- 
tacle, without its peculiar attractions, The main drainage, as a 
8 stem of sanitary reform, has now been in work throughout the 
Tenter part of its length a § year. The mere unit which 
a added to its operation on eeday last was but a few million 
allons of dirty water given to a bulk some ten times greater than 
5 Serpentine, which is now daily deodorized and swept far away. 
The pel plan can never be finished till the low-level sewer, 
which is to traverse the Thames Embankment is constructed ; 
and, as this result may be delayed for one or two years more, 
it was not inappropriate to ebrate on Tuesday such a step 
of progress in the works as now relieves London of some 
50,000,000 gallons of its daily stream of sewage. The leadin 
members of the Lords and Commons, the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, an: 
Under: Sheriffs, with such members of the Corporation as are chair- 
f the committees of the Courts of Aldermen and Common 


sone I and a small but distinguished list of unofficial gentlemen, 
included all who had the honour of receiving invitations. The 


neral mass of the visitors left Charing-cross in two special trains 
ad travelled direct to Crossnees Point, at Plumstead. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales embarked from Westminster Palace 
on board the Oread. With the Prince were Prince Alfred, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Major od: Major Teesdale, Lord Alfred 
Paget, Sir George Grey, and the uis of Hartington. On board 
the boat also were Mr. Thwaites, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ; and Mr. E. Collinson, Mr, R. Freeman, Mr. W. H. 
Lawmin, Mr. W. Newton, Mr. James Pew, Mr. John Savage, Mr. 
H, Lowman Taylor, Mr. Silas Taylor; Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, 
engineer-in-chief 3; and Mr, John Po! , clerk of the board, 


A, Engine-house, 154 ft. by 53 ft., containing four engines, 500 (nominal) 
horse power ; beams, 40 ft. long ; flywheel, 27 ft. diameter and 52 tons 
weight. Maximum =. sewage to be pumped is estimated at 
8000 cubic feet per minute, varying from 10ft. to 20 ft. 

B, Boiler-honse, 11] ft, 9 in. by 59 ft. 9 in., holding twelve boilers, 30 ft. by 6 ft. 

7 portent chambers, 

. Outlet culvert for sewage from pumps to reservoir. 
EE. Branch triple pad ra yore 
FFF, Coal vaults, capable of containing 100,000 tons, 254 ft, by 55 ft. 


| works which have been erect 
| point one of the main culverts to the reservoir had been left free of 
| Sewage for that day only, and this was kept open for the inspection 


| _ The Oread at once stood down the river; but, instead of proceed- 
ing to Crossness Point, on the Kentish side, where all the visitors | 


were assembled, kept over to the Barking shore that the Royal part 
might be enabled to see some portion of the still more stapendons 
on that side of the Thames, At this 


of the distinguished party. Apparently, however, its late tenant 
had not been rim of gr sage fora yao time to tempt a long 
examination, for a very few minutes sufficed to bring all the part’ 

back, with their handkerchiefs to their noses, For the same wt sect 
only a hurried glance was given to one of the reservoirs which had 


been kept empty, and which was, if posible, even less tempting both | 


to sight and smell than one of the great main outfalls. After a 
shot stay at Barking, therefore, the party re-embarked and crossed 
to the Erith Marshes, where the formal ceremonial of the day was 
° be — through, — _—_ all the invited guests were waiting, 
ough not impatien ‘or there was quite enough to for th 
advent of his Royal Hickess, ‘ a 


THE CEREMONY AT CROSSNESS,. 


It is almost needless to say how cordially the Prince was greeted 
on his landing at the little pier in front of the engine-house on the 
Point. From the landing-place the Royal party were at once con- 
ducted by Mr, Thwaites and Mr. Bazalgette to the lust of the 
reservoirs which still remained unfilled with sewage, and which can 
never be seen again—at least, in the state in which it was shown on 
jer sree 
which was the great object of interest in these inaugural proceed 
ings, is little more than a third of the size of that ‘white fees it on 
the x shore. Even this comparatively small space is, however, 
still further subdivided into four compartments, Only one of these 
was opened on Tuesday, the others having been for some months 


The total area of the southern outfall reservoir, | 


eau 


back filled with sewage. The appearance of this one, however, was 
sufficiently etriking. Lit from end to end with undulating lines of 
coloured lamps, which just sufficed to show, but not to bring too 
strongly out, the peculiar dim, crypt-like aspect which makes these 
great subterranean storehouses so peculiar, the damp, the silence, 
the intensity of the darkness when not broken by the little twinkling 
points of fire, all made the scene one of the most curious that can 
well be imagined. The section of the southern reservoir was, for 
the great majority of visitors, both a new and brilliant sight. The 
very knowledge that it then looked so clean and was_ hereafter 
meant to be so foul seemed to add to the enjoyment of the guests, 
who could not be too often assured that only a lifting sluice 
divided them from some five acres of the filthiest mess in Europe, 
A long survey was made of every part; and, apart from the admi- 
ration which was expressed as to its peculiarly ornamental effec: 
when lighted up, it is only fair to say that the style and finish of 
every portion o the masonry and brickwork formed a theme of 
continuous praise among the many engineers and contractors present, 
From the reservoir the Prince, conducted as before and followed 
by all the invited guests, proceeded to one of the workshops, where 
diagrams, illustrating the whole of Mr. Bazalgette’s system of main 
drainage, were hung upon the wall, The general principles and 
engineering details of these Mr. Bazalgette, in a short but effective 
address, explained to the Prince, and closed his few earnest remarks 
with an assurance that when his Royal Highness started the engines 
at the southern outfall, he would complete almost the last step 
necessary to remove from London and its inhabitants the evils which 
their hitherto comparatively insufficient system of drainage had 
entailed upon them—not alone in the destruction of valuable pro- 
perty, but too often also in the spread of fatal disease. To this 
address all the Royal party listened with marked attention, and Mr. 
Thwaites, as chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, having 
thanked his Royal Highness for his condescension in assisting at the 
completion of the great work, the party at once proceedet to the 


GGGG. Triple culverts under store sheds and terrace, 530 ft. long. ; upper 
ditto, leading sewage from pumps to reservoir after being raised ; middle 


pomp-wells under engine-houre, 
| HH, Store sheds, 180 ft. by 43 ft. 

| I. Flue from the twelve furnaces. 

| K. Shaft; height from ground to top of vane, 216 ft. 

| L. Twenty workmen's cottages and one superintendent's. 
| MMMM. Four reservoirs, each 659 ft, 104 in. 


by 128ft. 10in., containing ' S Cylinders. 


| 6444 piers and capable’of holding 27,000,000 ‘gallons of sewage, end 
occupying an area of 64 acres. 


ditto, discharging sewage into river ; lower ditto, conducting sewage to | N. Weirs for overflows. 


which are in the reservoir. 

P. Twelve iron pipes, 4 ft. 6in, diameter, extending a considerable distance 
under foreshore. 

Q. Deep outlet sewer from pump to river. R. The outfall sewer. 

T. Pump cases. U. Boilers, V. Steam pipes. 


| O. Penstocks. There are about 120 penstocks of various sizes, ninety-six of 


GROUND PLAN OF THE METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE WORKS AT OROSSNESS. 


je ing-enginee, which henceforth will relieve the southern side of 
ndon from all the natural defects which bave hitherto prevented 
its efficient drainage. 

Just before the arrival of his Royal Highness the engines were 
started to ascertain that. all was in perfect working order. The form 
of starting the two paira of engines was gone through by his Royal 
Highness, and the first grinding sound which arose as the great 
toachines lifted the sews ge was welcomed with loud cheers. 


THE BANQUET. 
‘Lhe déjetiner which followed upon this brief ceremonial was served 
in one of the lerge buildings, to be hereafter used as workshops by 
the staff intrusted with the proper mantenance of all the main- 


drainage apparatus, ‘The good taste with which the building was 
extemporised into a banqueting-hall deserves every praise. The 
Royal party and those who immediately accompanied tlgp, in- 


cluding Mr, Thwaites and Mr. Bazalgette, sat at a raised dais ; the 
other guests, without distinction as to rank, were seated at four very 
long tables, which traversed what may be called the body of the 
hall, The lunch was most tastefully arranged and excellently served, 
snd the musical as well as the vocal performances of the band of 
the Royal Marines contributed to render the repast a little longer, 
but not'a whit less pleasant. 

At its conclusion Mr, Thwaites, who occupied the chair, simply 
gave the toast of “The Queen,” which, of course, was responded to 
enthusiastically, 

The Prince of Wales then rore and said, 

This is no occasion for toasts; still, there is one which cannot now be 
overlooked—that of euccess to this great, this really nationel, undertaking, 
the completion of which we may be said to celebrate to-day. I may, perbape, 
be allowed, in the name of these here, to congratulate Mr. ‘Thwaites and bis 
most kilful engineer, Mr. Bazalgette, on the succes which has accompanied 
the progiess of their great endeavours—erdeavours which will be of mate- 
rial ure to the city of London, rot Fo much now as in later yeare, when the 
Thames will be purificd from the sewege which | as hitherto flowed into it. 

This toest of “Success to ibe Main Drainage” was then drunk 
amid continued applauee and cheers for Mr, Buzalgette, Almost 


immediately afterwards the Royal party took their leave and 

returned to London by steamer. ‘After Mr. Thwaites had vacated 

thechair, Mr. Tite, M.P., proposed “The Health of the Lord Mayor,” 

to which his Lordship briefly responded, The healths of Mr, Tite, 
| Mr. Thwaites, and Mr. Bazalgette were then given and drunk with 
| the neval honours, and at four o'clock the whole of the large party 

were on their way back to London, after ove of the most interesting 
days even of the many which the inspection of the Main Drainage 
works have yet afforded. 


THE SOUTHERN MAINS AND THE WORKS AT CROSSNESS. 

We have on former occasions published detailed descriptions of 
the works at Crossnesr, and need only recapitulate their main 
features at present. 

The Crossness reservoir ie 6} acres in extent, and contains, for the 
purpose of being discharged into the river, the whole of the London 
sewage south of the Thames. The maximum quantity of this 
sewage amounts to about 10,000 cubic feet per minute ; but during 
the night that quantity will be considerably reduced, while, on the 
other fend, it will be nearly double on occasions of heavy rainfall. 
In pumping the sewage into the reservoir, the lift will vary as much 
as from 10 ft. to 30ft., according to the level of the water in 
the sewer and the reservoir into which it has to be raised. These 
very variable conditions of working led to some difficulty in the 
arrangement of the engines and pumps, which it has been 
endeavoured to meet by the arrangement of oa ag te 
The sewage is discharged into a wrought-iron trough, through 
hanging leather-faced valves, which are suspended from iron 
shackles, and fitted with wrought-iron back and front plates. Each 
valve is 12in. by 18in. It should be mentioned that substances 
which might prevent the may sg action of the valves are intercepted 
before reaching the pumps by a wrought-iron grating p in 
front of the openings to the pump-well, the substances s0 stopped 
being lifted from the face of the grating by an endless chain with 
scre and combs attached, working vertically in front of and in 
close contact with the grating, the teeth of the comb pasting be 


tween the bars. On the descent of the chain the buckets are over- 
turned and discharge their contents into a trough, from which they 
will be removed by manual labour. The sewage, after being de- 
livered from the pumps into the wronght-iron trough, is discharged 
through brick culverts into the reservoir, or, in case of need, pro- 
vision is made for its discharge through other culverts directly into 
the river, 
THE DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

Altogether, there are now about 1300 miles of sewers ia London, 
and eighty-two miles of main intercepting sewerr. 318,000,000 of 
bricks and 880,000 cubic yards of concrete have been consumed, and 
3,500,000 cubic yards of earth have been excavated in the executiou 
of these main drainage works, The total pumping power employed 
is 2880 nominal horee-power, and, if at full work night and day, 
44,000 tons of coal per annum would be consumed. ‘The sewage on 
the north side of the Thames at present amounts to 10,000,000 cubic 
feet a day, and on the south side to 4,000,000 cubic feet per day ; 
but provision is made for an anticipated increase up to 11,500,000 
on the north side and 5,720,000 on the south side, in addition to 
28,500,000 enbit feet of rainfall per diem on the north side, and 
17,250,000 cubic feet per diem on the south side, or a total of 
63,000,000 cubic feet per diem, equal to # lake of 482 acres three feet 
deep, or fifteen times as large as the Serpentine, in Hyde Park, 

he cost of these stupendous works has also amounted to little 
more than £4,000,000. The sum for defraying this expente is raised 
by loan, and paid off by a 3d, rate levied on the metropolis, which 
produces £180,262 per annum, the rateable value being £14,421,011, 
and the principal and the interest of the loan will be paid cff in 
forty years. 
OTR ILLUSTRATIONS, 

We this week publish several Engravings illustrative of the main 
=. works at Croesness. Among these Engiavings are a 
general view and a ground plan of the works, together with a view 
of the great reservoirs and a representation of the banqne!, We 
shal] again revert to the subject in our next Number. 
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DEATH OF MR. COBDEN. 

MemBERs of all parties in the State—all 
Englishmen—will regret to hear of the dea th 
of Mr, Cobden, The distinguished member 
for Rochdale expired on Sunday morning, 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, at his 
lodgings in Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, Mr. 
Cobden arrived in town on the 21st of 
March, although suffering from bronchitis 
at the time, in order to attend to his Par- 
liamentary duties. He bad been chroni- 
cally afflicted with this disease since last 
November, and, indeed, he has been in bad 
health for many years. Mr, Bright, M.P, 
for Birmingham, and Mr, Moffat, M.P. for 
Honiton, were present at his death, 

Richard Cobden, M.P. for Rochdale, was 
the son of Mr. William Cobden, of Dun- 
ford, near Midhurst, Sussex, where he was 
born on the 3rd of June, 1804. After being 
employed in hia youth in a City warehouse, 
he Coceene a traveller in the north of Eng- 
land, Subsequently he founded a calico- 
printing business at Clitheroe, in Lanca- 
shire. Afterwards he settled in Manchester, 
and devoted his energies tothe promotion of 
the local wants and interests of that city ; 
and his active opposition to the local 
government of Manchester, then vested in 
the lord of the manor, resulted in the 
establishment of mantaees government. 
In 1834, after devoting his attention for 
some time to the subject of public educa- 
tion, he visited Egypt, Greece, and Turkey ; 
in 1835, North America; in 1837, France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland; in 1838, Ger- 
many. The results were two pamphlets— 
“England, Ireland, and America,” and 
“ Russia.” When he returned to England, 
after his last tour, he commenced a per- 
sistent career of agitation in favour of 
the repeal of the corn laws. Various 
provincial and metropolitan associations 
sprang out of this agitation between 1834 
and 1838; 200 delegates brought up peti- 
tions for repeal in 1839; meetings were 
held in various places in March and April, 
I84L; an excited meeting was also held at 
Manchester in the following May ; and at 
the grand bazaar of February, 1842, the 
large sum of £10,000 was realised. Mr. 
Villiers’s first motion for the repeal of the 
corn laws was rejected by a large majority, 
and the National Anti-Corn Law League, 
supported by a public subscription of more 
than £250,000, was instantly started into 
existence. Nearly 600 deputies connected 
with provincial associations had assembled 
in London between February and August, 
1842, and in the following October the 
League at Manchester raised £50,000 for 
pamphlets and lectures. Mr. Cobden was 
the most conspicuous orator at all these 
meetings; and, by his eloquence and his 


THE LATE RICHARD COBDEN, M.P.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY DOWNEY.) 


of the movement. It must be added that, much to his honour, 


calm, quiet style of argumentation, greatly promoted the success | 


Mr. Cobden resigned all interest in his business and devoted himself 


exclusively to the promotion of this great work. 


The first great meeting at Drury-lane Theatre was held on the 
15th of March, 1843; and then there was a series of monthly meet- 
ings at Covent Garden, the first of which was held on the 28th 
of September. ‘Then there were great free-trade meetings at Man- 
chester, on the idth of November, 1843, andon the 22nd of January, 
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man’s bread ;” it was no longer “ 

af a sense of injustice ;” but he gsr 
ably disclaimed all merit for himself, saying 
that all credit was due to the “ unadorned 
eloquence of Richard Cobden!” not to 
Russell or a Peel, but to one who, bon 
pure and disinterested motives, had, with 
uatiring energy and by calm argument 
enforced his cause. After this grand sue. 
ces3, Mr, Cobden visited successively France. 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Russia, and 
was received with enthusiasm by statesmen 
of all parties, At home he received g 
public tribute of respect in the substantial 
=a of the sum of £60,000, 

r. Cobden stood for Stockport in the 
Liberal interest in 1837, but was not re- 
turned. In 1841 he was returned, and sat 
till 1847, when he was elected at the head 
of the poll, but preferred to take the seat 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, for which 
he was returned, unopposed, second on the 
poll. Lord Morpeth (the late Earl of 

arlisle) being before him. In 1852 he wag 
returned for the same important con- 
nig 4 without opposition, his colleague 
being Mr. E. B, Denison. In 1857, through 
the excitement caused by the Chinese 
War and the course taken by Mr. Cobden 
in moving the resolutions condemnatory of 
the Government, which were carried by a 
majority of sixteen, Lord Palmerston's 
appeal to the country so far ratified his 

0. rhe to expel the chief opponents of it— 

r. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Milner 
Gibson—from the House of Commons, In 
1859, however, Mr. Cobden was returned for 
Rochdale, while absent in America, and 
Lord Palmerston kept a seat in the then 
newly-formed Cabinet open for his accept- 
ance, though, on his return, he declined it, 
as he had declined a similar offer, made 
by Lord John Russell when forming his 
Cabinet in 1846, 

Mr. Cobden was one of the most energetic 
supporters of the Peace Society, founded in 
1816, which held i's forty-fifth anniversary 
in May, 1861; which held congresses in 
Paris and London in 1849; in Frankfort 
and Birmingham in 1850; in Exeter Hall 
in 1851; and in Manchester and Edinburgh 
in 1853, 

Of much more substantial importance 
was Mr. Cobden’s visit to Paris in 1859. 
He was deputed by the Government to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with France, 
and, aided greatly by Lord Cowley, the 
British Ambassador in Paris, he succeeded 
in completing the details of a treaty satis- 
factory to everybody except the paper- 
makers. The treaty was signed Jan. 23, 
1860. On Mr. Cobden’s return to England 
he was offered a baronetcy and the rank of 
a Privy Councillor, but the hon. gentleman 
. declined both the honours proffered to him. 
1845, anda d bazaar at Covent Garden on the 5th of May,; The news of the death of Mr. Cobden was received with great 
1845—Mr, Cobden being, of course, the leading orator at the | regret in Paris, All the journals pay a tribute of respect to his 
meetings and the most conspicuous visitor to the bazaar. Asallthe | memory. The official Moniteur concludes a long article in his 
world knows, Mr, Cobden’s exertions mainly contributed to the | praise with the —— expression :—“ Cobden was able to 
eventual repeal of the corn laws, and Sir Robert Peel broke up a | understand France, and he loved her. She will never forget him.” 
ea separated himeelf from his party, estranged himself from | During the sitting of the Corps Législatif on Monday the Vice. 
most of his friends, and finally was displaced from office because | President of the Council of State publicly announced the tidings of 
he succeeded (June 26, 1846) in carrying the measure for the | Mr. Cobden’s death, and pronounced in the name of the Chamber 
repeal of the corn laws, Sir Robert “cheapened the poor’ and of France a panegyric on the lamented author of the com- 
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mercial treaty with England, M. Auguste Chevalier (brother of 
M, Michel Chevalier, the distinguished free-trader), M. Garnier- 
Pages, and M. Glais-Bizoin likewise paid a tribute to Mr. Cobden’s 
memory, and the applause of the entire Chamber indorsed their 
sentiments. 

The Emperor has decided that a bust of Mr. Cobden shall be 
placed in the Museum of Versailles. 

The remains of Mr. Cobden were interred yesterday (Friday) in 
Lavington churchyard, Midhurst. A numerous assemblage of 
friends and admirers of the deceased statesman, eg eh rl 
tatives of public bodies in Manchester, Stockport, Rochdale, «c., 
and a considerable number of members of Parliament, attended to 
pay the last tribute of respect to his memory by following his 
remains to the grave. 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 255. 
THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE, 

Last week we had four regular debates upon Irish matters. 
Tuesda: ae was devoted to futile, unprofitable talk about the 
Trish Church, that old, old topic, on which there has been more 
windy eloquence pe meg during the last half ng og upon 
any other subject that has come before the House. Mr. Diliwyn 
was the man who got up the debate on Tuesday night. His speech 
was long, level, proey, and dull, Half the members it ually 
dispersed ; the other half it sent off into somnolent, dreamy reveries 
or actual sleep. Listening to Mr, Dillwyn, when he favours the 
House with one of his set harangues, is like travelling over the 
Newmarket flats or the Bedford Level in the Fens, where there is 
for miles no object to meet the eye, no trees, no ore i no houses, 
nothing but a dreary, wearisome plain, intersec'ed by stagnant 
ditches. Mr. Dillwyn'’s matter may be good, if one could but 
listen to it; but steady listening is impossible, so cold is his manner, 
so monotonous is his voice; so utterly spiritless, in short, is his 
delivery. Long and painful labour must have been expended 
upon that speech. Is it not wonderful, then, that he should 
have expended no thought upon the manner in which he should 

resent it to the House? Manner is not everything in speaking. 
it is, however, ‘more than half the whole. By an effective 
manner you may, as we all know, make the stupidest matter interest- 
ing, or at least temporarily so. But a dull, listless manner destroys 
the natural effect of the wisest thoughts. This debate, however, 
though it was introduced go coldly, was not, as a whole, wanting in 
life, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer discoursed eloquent music, 
albeit with some grating, harsh dissonants in it for the gentlemen 
opposite ; for, though he could promise no remedy, he boldly declared 
that this Irish Church is a wrong of which Irishmen had a right to 
complain, We had also a rattling speech from Mr, Gathorne Hardy. 
Mr, Hardy speaks like a torrent; one of those rolling, rushing, 
turbulent rivers in the Jake districts which, fed by innumerable 
mountain streams, rattle through the plains away to the sea. 
Mr. Whiteside, too, that “peerless orator,” as a Conservative 
paper calls him, who had come into the house early loaded 
with portentous bluebooks and other documents, and had 
sat impatiently waiting his opportunity for hours, favoured 
us with one of his blazing, flashing, sparkling oratorical displays. 
Mr, Whiteside represents the University of Dublin, and, of course, 
could do no other than rush to the front when that “sacred ark,” 
the Irish Church, was attacked, If applause be the test of a speech, 
that harangue of Mr. Whiteside’s was a great success—an immense 
success— for the cheering was at times uproarious, and when he sat 
down there was, as the newspapers put it, “long, loud, and con- 
tinued applause.” But is loud applause the true test of the effect- 
iveness of aspeech? Questionable, we think. If we were in the 
habit of addressing the House of Commons we should value deep, 
reverent attention—like that which we have seen when Gladstone, 
Bright, or Cobden (alas! now no more to speak for ever) was in 
possession of the House, And now we will leave the debate. It 
came to nothing that night, and, we fancy, will come to nothing. 
It was adjourned till the 2nd of May ; but it is doubted whether 
it will be resumed then, or at any time this Session. Mr. Dillwyn 


has got an expression of opinion from a member of the Government, | his dramatic action, Mr, Roebuck took the Honse captive for a time. 


and will probably be content, 


IRISH DOGS AND IRISH CHANCERY, 

On Wednesday we spent some hours in discussing a bill brought 
in by Sir Frederick Heygate (son of Alderman Heygate and repre- 
sentative of Londonderry) to stay the plague of dogs in Ireland, 
which is so fatal that it annually destroys some eight or ten thou- 
sand sheep. But of this debate we need say nothing. On Thursday 
we dropped j a discussion upon the Irish Court of Chancery ; 
and of all the dull nights that we have known, this was the dullest. 
The scene in the house was dreariness itself. We looked in about 
nine o'clock and found just a dozen members present, and ten of 
these were Irish lawyers. And what wonder? Who would volun- 
tarily sit in the house to hear lawyers drone upon such a subject ? 
“‘ With science and sauce,” says the proverb, ‘you may get very 
good soup out of the leg of astool;” and it may beso, But by 
no art can you make such a discussion as this palatable to any 
mortal man, The smooth, musical eloquence of Sir Roundell 
Palmer failed to keep the members together, Whiteside “ the 
peerless,” who spoke for two hours by the clock, was 
but little more lively than one of our proverbial bores, 
Even his native fire was damped down, as it were by a 
wet sheet, and only now and then feebly flickered, like a camp 
fireona rainy night. There was an attempt made to count the 
House out, but it did not succeed. The debate, though awfully 
dull, was, it seems, neces! , and must come on sometime, The 
whips had, therefore, carefully kept a reserve, and, at the ring of the 
bell, by the energetic exertions of the said whips, who rushed away 
and scoured out the dining-room, library, and smoking-room, and 
every other place whither members had fled from this awful chancery 
debate, the reserve was brought up, and saved the House. One of 
our morning papers said that Mr, Speaker delayed to count the 
House for a cg ago after he -_ — had expired. But 
this is a mistake ; Mr, Speaker wo lo nothing so irregular as t! 
we may be sure. When Mr. Speaker's attention was called to the 
fact that there were not forty members present, the two-minute 
sand-glass was promptly turned, and when the inat sand had run 
up he rose to count. 

IRISH TENANT-RIGHT, 

And now we come to Friday, when we had the fourth Irish 
debate of the week. Four Irish debates in one week! Will any- 
one say after this that Irishmen cannot get the Imperial Legisla- 
ture to listen to their wrongs? We certainly talk enough about 
justice to Ireland if we do not doit. The subject of this debate was 
Trish tenant-right ; and the leader of it Mr. Maguire. Irish tenant- 
right is, like the Trish Church, one of our old vexed questions, If 
alt that has been spoken and written upon this subject were to be 
printed in columns, you might form a line of them that would girdle 
the earth, and still the question is not settled. Indeed, we have not 
yet settled what tenant-right means. Lord Palmerston, in his off- 
hand, jaunty style, lately affirmed that “ tenant’s right means land- 
lord’s wrong,” and loudly did both English and Irish landlorddom 
cheer the sentiment thus authoritatively put. But this antithesis 
did not satisfy us, Nor was it likely that it should, for may we 
not, with equal truth, say that landlord's right is tenant’s wrong? 
All travellers in Ireland say that something is out of joint. 
Inglis, Miss Martineau, the an Kohl, and Professor Goldwin 
Smith all agree upon this point. This, however, is no business of 
ours; we will describe the debate, and no‘ discuss the subject of it. 
Maguire did his work well, as he always does all work which he 
takes upon himself todo, Whether he talks or writes—delivers a 
speech on tenant-right or writes the life of Father Mathew—the 
thing is sure to be done well. (By-the-way, he has been selected 
to write the Life of Cardinal Wiseman, and has begun the same.) 
His speech on this occasion was carefully prepared, and admirably 
delivered, in that free, flowing style of his which we who attend the 
house so well know, And he got his reward: he was listened to 
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attentively; he “held the House,” as we say; and he succeeded in 
forcing Lord Palmerston to grant a Committee. The noble Lord at 
first flatly refused; but Mr. Brand, after roughly counting noses, 
had whispered into the noble Lord’s ear, “ Better concede, my Lord, 
or we shall be beaten ;” or something to 
Lordship gracefully conceded, as he £0 well knows how to do when 
defeat lies ahead. 


A BATCH OF SPEAKERS. ; 
Mr. W. E. Forster seconded Mr, Maguire's motion, spoke with 
vnusual freedom and energy, and had his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold—son of the good Dr. Arnold, whose daughter Mr. 
Forster married—to hear him, The poet-philosopher sat under the 
ery, and when we looked at him as he scanned the scene before 
im we could not help wishing that we could, in the interest of our 
readers, borrow his thoughts and his pen for our next week’s “ Inner 
Life.” But, unhappily for said readers, these things are not trans- 
ferable. Time and space would fail were we to attempt to describe 
all the speakers and speeches of the evening ; # few jottings there- 
fore must suffice. Once when we looked into the house we saw 
Mr. Cox, the member for Finsbury, on his legs—‘‘ Cox on Irish 
tenant-right,” we said to ourselves, “ What can he know about 
that ? . Cox is a City man; and one would almost as soon 
expect to hear a London alderman piping a pastoral as to learn that 
Mr. Cox is up in the vexed question of tenant-right.” Suddenly, 
however, it came into our mind that Mr. Cox, being governor of the 
famous London Irish Society, is an Irish landlord ; and therefore we 
listened to Mr, Cox, and, truth to say, were paid for our attention ; 
for the hon. member for Finsbury evidently knew what he was 
talking about, and spoke practically, wisely, and well, Strange 
fact, is it not, readers, that lands which once belonged to the proud 
O’Doghertys, Tyrones, and O'Donnells should now be under the 
management of a mere City man like Mr. Cox. When Mr. Cox 
sat dowr, Mr. Roebuck rose to give us Ais opinion, not his 
arguments; for Mr. Roebuck never now condescends to argue. 
He gives us his decisions, but never the processes by which he has 
arrived at them. He has long ceased to think that the Houee of 
Commons is worthy of an argument. He comes to us clothed in 
authority, and he expects that we shall receive without question his 
oracular pronouncements. ‘The whole secret of the Irish tenant's 
misery is his improvidence.” This was the burden of Roebuck’s 
speech on Friday night. ‘“ Improvidence is the cause of Irish dis- 
tress. This—this, and no more! Mark that! Have I not said it? 
I, Arthur Roebuck! And 
Hath there been such a time (I'd fain know that) 
That I have positively said ’7is so, 
When it proved otherwise ?” 
Now, outsiders who fancy they know something of the House of 
Commons and do not, may wonder that it listens with patience to 
such dogmatism. But the House always listens to Mr. Roebuck, not 
merely with decent but profound attention. And the reason why 
is this: He commands attention by his ane pure vernacular 
style, and his forcible dramatic manner. It is almost, impossible 
to overrate the power of style and manner. It is no uncommon 
thing for Englishmen who do not understand a word of Welsh to 
be moved to tears by Welsh preachers ; and it was said of Whitfield 
that he could thus move his audience by the utterance of a single 
word. True, the triumph is but temporary: the moment that we 
get away from the fascination of the speaker, and begin to think, the 
illusion is gone. And then, again, our readers must remember that 
there is generally some truth in what Mr, Roebuck says—some 
trath, though not all the truth. The immediate cause of Irish 
distress is doubtless in a measure improvidence; but what is the 
cause of this improvidence— the causa cause, as the philosophers say ? 
Why are the Irish peasants improvident in Ireland and notelsewhere? 
In America they are not improvident ; on the contrary, as soon as they 
t there they begin to forecast and provide not only for their own 
uture well-being but for that of their kin whom they have left 
behind. Witness that marvellous fact —fact unparalleled in history— 
that they have, since the famine in 1847, sent over to this country 
nearly twenty millions sterling to enable their relations to emigrate. 
Meanwhile, it is true, or rather a half truth, that in Ireland they 
are improvident ; and, by the utterance of this half truth, enforced by 


But only for a time, mind you, readers. If a speaker would achieve 
a permament triumph he must give us not merely vigorous words 
enforced by vigorous and dramatic action, but vigorous sense. Mr. 
Forster's specches have more permanent effect than those of Mr. 
Roebuck. 

SCENIC, 

The scene in the House of Commons on Monday night was to us 
painful rather than gratifying. We felt as a man feels when he 
arrives at the house in which a dear friend lies dead, and sees at the 
door professional mutes and similar griefmongers with their 
trappings, upholsteries, and other mockeries of woe. For the 
speakers here, except, of course, Mr. Bright, were professional 
eulogisers. They were not hired by money, but neither were they 
inspired by Jove or grief, It was a “right thing to do” this lauding 
the dead statesman, and therefore they did it. It is questionable 
whether Lord Palmerston was moved even by this faint inspiration, 
It was not in his mind at first to say a word, but he was urged to 
consent to the adjournment of the House, and, as he could not do 
this because the Government wanted some votes in Supply, he 
compromised by giving, instead of an adjournment, a Speech; and, 
this being settled, a note was dispatched to Mr. Disraeli to inform 
him of the arrangement, that he too, if he felt inclined, might con- 
tribute his meed of eulogy of the deceased statesman. This was, 
then, no burst of grief, no spontaneous expression of sorrow, but a 
thing got up. this we knew when we entered the house, and, 
knowing it, the scene could give us no pleasure. However, it was 
not wanting in solemnity; unquestionably, the sorrow of the 
majority of the members was profound and their homage sincere. 


PALMERSTON, 

Lord Palmerston rose to perform his stipulated task at a quarter 
to five, and as he rose the House at once hushed into profound 
silence and attention. Of his Lordship’s speech little need be said, 
as all our readers will have seen and read it. The noble Lord did his 
work, on the whole, neatly enough, and this is all that can be said 


in his He was not inspired. The light that he th 
Mr. Cobden’s character and achievements war “ea light lemon 
siccum. There was little or no warmth init. And what a blunder 


he made when he described the eloquence of Cobden as Demosthenic ! 
Had we not been too much distressed by our loss we should have 
laughed at this strange, inappropriate epithet. But the noble Lord 
made a worse mistake than this when he named the allies of 
Richard Cobden and nae to mention Bright. But, no matter. 
The nation knows, and all the world knows, and history will record, 
that, whilst Villiers prepared the way for the fight for free trade, 
and Peel, after long and pertinacious opposition, turned round when 
resistance had become hopeless and headed the last grand assault, 
“Cobden and Bright” were the foremost soldiers in that protracted 
and arduous war. Men say—but no! just now we will not record 
what men say, but rather charitably, hope that, strange as this 
omission was, it was merely a mistake. 


DISRAELL, 


Mr, Disraeli’s speech was far the most impressive of the two. 
His manner was more solemn, his thoughts more appropriate, his 
estimate of the statesman more just. And how solemn the 
House was whilst Mr. Disraeli was speaking! There was silence 
that might be felt. The attention was rapt. Every man seemed to 
be holding his breath lest his struggling emotions should break 
forth into expression and disturb the speaker. And when the orator 
told us that the deceased statesman had joined that great band of 
members who, though not present in the body, are still here, &e., 
there buret forth from many parts of the house deep sighs and low 
but unusually expressive murmursof applause, That was a beauti- 
ful figure of Disraeli’s : nothing more beautiful was ever presented 
to the House. It was borrowed, as we all know; but it was none 
the less beautiful because St, Paul used it before, 


the same effect; and his | 


APRIL 8, 186; 
; MOVE ON, am 
Of Mr. Bright's speech we will not say a word. It is : 
be read, and felt, and not to be talked about. Nor will wine 


his appearance as he delivered it. It would be 
the sanctuary of sorrow sometning very much like a profanation— 
to do this, “When Mr. Bright sat down Sir Morton Peto rose, For 
a moment the members listened, thinking that possibly he, too, was 
going to say something about Mr. Cobden; but when the words 
* Board of Admiralty” fell upon their ears, up rose the crowd, 

And all the pent-up stream of life 

Dashed downward in a cataract. 
Yes; it was all over. The drama had been performed; an 
crowd, lately so solemn and silent, was now rushing out, ae 
and cackling as if nothing had happened. For a few short minnte 
the current of business had been par! 3; but now the dam js 
broken down, and on rushes the mighty, impetuous river in jtg 
course again, apparently as heedless of the solemn event which had 
occurred as the roaring sea is of the wrecks which it casts upon the 


an intrusion into 


shore, 


Gmperial Parliament, — 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
DESTRUCTION OF DWELLINGS BY RAILWAY WORKS, ETC. 

Lord SHAFTESBURY called attention to the inconvenience and evils resultin, 
from the great destruction of the dwellings of the labouring classes in the 
metropolis in consequence of the construction of railways and other works 
The number of persons to be displaced this year was not less than 20,000 and 
the number of houses destroyed 3500. For the people thus deprived of their 
dwellings no adequate accommodation was provided, and the result was 
undoubtedly, an increase of pauperism. After reviewing the remedies 
proposed, such as the building of model lodging-houses, running cheap trains 
&c., his Lordship concluded by moving a new standing order on the Subject, 
requiring notice to be given to Parliament before the end of December of 
the intention of the promoters of any bill to take fifteen or more houses 
inhabited by the labouring classes, and that notice should be given, eight 
weeks before taking the houses, to the heads of families inhabiting the same 
and by placards and handbills displayed in the vicinity, and also that nc 
houses should be so taken until a justice of the peace should have certified 
that the provisions of the order had been complied with. 

The Earl of LONGFORD proposed te extend the provisions of the order ty 
other houses besides those of the labouring classes. 

A discussion followed, and eventually Lord Shaftesbury withdrew his 
motion, to give time to consider the amendment. 

THE CARTOONS AT HAMPTON COURT, 

Lord St, LEONARDS presented a petition from the inhabitants of Kingston. 
on-Thames and the neighbourhood praying that the cartoons of Raphael 
might be allowed to remain at Hampton Court. He deprecated their 
removal to South Kensington, and called attention to the fact that the beau. 
tiful gates from Hampton Court had been removed, and that the statues had 
been taken from the pedestals in the grounds of the palace, 

Earl GRANVILLE defended the removal of the gates. The statues had 
been removed to Windsor Park. As for the cartoons, they would be quite as 
safe at South Kensington as at Hampton Court, while they would be seen b: 
more than double the number of persons, y 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PUBLIC BUSINESS.—THE EASTER HOLIDAYS, 

Lord PALMERSTON, in reply to Sir S. Northcote, made statements as to 
the order of public business, and said he should propose that the House should 
adjourn from this day week to the 24th of April. 

— mn THE ee 

ALMERSTON, reply to Mr. Newdegate, said he th 
uestion of the probability of the Pope seeking refuge in Engle = 
joubtful. Though everybody would have respect for the Pope personal ly, he 
thought his coming here would be a political anachronism. Two years ago, 
when it was thought the Pope might have to leave Italy, Mr. Russell, for the 
English Government, offered him a residence at Malta. - 


TENANT-RIGHT IN IRELAND. 

On the motion fer going into Committee of Supply, 

Mr, MAGUIRE moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the laws regu- 
lating the relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland, with a view to 
their more equitable adjustment. He asked for no sudden change in the 
law, but for inquiry as the basis for future legislation. He believed the 
result of that inquiry would be the irresistible conclusion that a change in 
the land laws of Ireland was necessary. Ireland, unlike England, was 
mainly dependent upon agricuiture, and that was an evil which every one 
ought to endeavour to remedy by raising up local industries. But as the 
law now stood, there was no inducement to the people to make the most out 
of the land nor to reclaim the many thousand acres of waste land in the 
country. ‘The conduct of the landlords was such as to lead to the belief that 
they looked upon the people as a means of raising so much a year for them. 
There was no want of capital in the country, At this moment there was 
deposited by the agricultural classes in the joint-stock banks of Ireland 
£14,000,000, which they dare not invest in land. The real cause of the evil 
was the want of security of tenure, which prevented labour and money being 
pro gm es — ~on bg Sg A distress in Ireland should be abolished, 
except where the tenan a thirty-one years’ lease, and 
on — landlords to give tal ; ee 

r. W, E, FORSTER seconded the motion, and a lengthened discussio: 
eneved, in which Lord Courtenay, Mr. L, Gower, Mr. Moore, "Donen 
Greville, Mr. Roebuck, and other hon. members took part. 

Lord PALMERSTON did not believe there would be any justice in what 
Mr. Maguire evidently wanted done—namely, to give to others the right of 
determining what should be done with a man’s property. He contended 
that fixity of tenure prevented improvement of property, and it was only 
when men became tenants-at-will that they began to improve. Amidst the 
cheers of the Conservatives, he proceeded to state what he understood by 
tenant-right. He could not consent to the Committee proposed, but would 
consent to one to inquire into the operation of the Acts of 1860, 

Lette pedis offer. 

rt. WHITESIDE sug; that tHe inquiry shoul 
of Mr. Cardwell of 1860, and not to the cer Act. ee 
After a brief discussion, this was agreed to. 


MONDAY, APRIL 3 
ouate - PRB a haf LORDS. 
e House was princ ly occupied in a discussion of the Public Schools 
Bill, the second reading of which was moved by the Earl of Gaventen, “tne 


bill met with a strong opposition, and was ultimately read 
Committee being appointed for May 2. tid oS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
On the approach of the hour for the eons 
ap) o jour for the commencement of public b 
the benches on each side of the house became excessively nd ry eames 
addressed each other in whispers. The stillness at times was almost death- 
like. When the order of the day for going into Committee of Sapply was 


of a baronetcy and a seat at 

Council ; but the same disinterested spirit which entered into all Eeamant 
in private and in public, led him to decline these distinctions also, The 
country had sustained a loss which man in it would feel. They had 
lost & man who was emblematical of the Constitution under which we lived 

because he had risen to great eminence in that House, and acquired an 
ascendancy in the public mind, not by virtue of any family connections, but 
solely in consequence of the power and vigour of his intellect being applied 
to purposes that were advantageous to the country. His name would be 
inscribed on the most interesting page of our history ; and there was not a 
man in the house who did not feel that it had lost one of its brightest 
ornaments and the country one of its greatest and most useful servants, 

Mr. DISRAELI said he could not reconcile it to himself to be silent on an 
occasion when the House had to deplore the loss of one so eminent, in the 
very ripeness of his manhood and the full vigour of his intellect. Although 
it was the fortune of Mr. Cobden to enter public life at a time when passions 
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ee a 
an high, still, when the strife was over, there was soon observed in him a 
ran leh n and a tempered thought which indicated a large intellectua 
rage the possession of statesman-like qualities. As a debater he had 
rasp ala? as a logician he was close and complete, adroit and acute, 
jew ae even. subtle. At the same time, he was gifted with such a degree of 
pe Coe ion that he never lost sight of the sympathies of those whom he 
eer . and so, generally avoiding to drive his argument to extremity, 
rs became, a8 & 5 


arity C to 
poste ay ei that he was, without doubt, the greatest political character 
pure middle class of this country had yet produced ; that he was an 
to the House of Commons and an honour to England. 
Mr. BRIGHT, Who was overwhelmed with grief, said the expressions of 
7 “athy which he bad just listened to were most gratifying to his heart, 
sm pied not attempt to utter the feelings by which he was oppressed, but 
He 4 a leave to some calmer moment, when he might have an opportunity of 
etre to some portions of his countrymen, the lesson which he thought 
speakiné jearned from the life and character of his friend. 
me ia after many years of most intimate and brotherly friendship with 
me Cobden, he little knew how much he had loved bim until he had lost 


him. 


be sai 
that the 
ornament 


THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 

sir M. PETO then rose, and called the attention of the House to the con- 
stitution and administration of the Board of Admiralty, which he contended 
wore defective in many important respects, and suggested various alterations, 
ha C, PAGET replied to the hon, member, and a long debate, in which 
Pakington and Sir J. Elphinstone took part, ensued, 

SUPPLY. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply on the Navy Estimates, 
and several votes were passed. - 

Mr. PEEL having moved a vote of £1,748,000 on account of certain Civil 
copwice Estimates for 1865-6, 
pord R. CECIL noticed the irregularity of the vote, the Estimates not 
being yet laid upon the table and in the hands of members. 
. \ long and sometimes rather warm discussion followed, in the course of 
whieh certain embarrassing points of form arose, and ultimately the Chair- 
man was ordered to report progress, leaving the yote in suspense. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE PLAGUE IN RUSSIA. 


The Bishop of OXFORD asked whether the Government had had i's atten. | 


son directed to reports in the public journals in reference to the plague in 
tion ia, which appearcd to have made rapid progress across Asia, and was 
threatening Western Europe. 

Earl GRANVILLE said the attention of the Government had been called 
to the subject, and that Earl Russell had instructed our consular ayen s in 
Russia to furnish all the information respecting it that they could procure. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL, 

The Earl of CLARENDON intimated that, after consultation with his col- 
leagues in the Government, he had determined to refer the bill to a Select 
Committee. — 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

There not being forty members present when the Speaker took the chair, 

the House was adjo 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

‘The O'Donoghue gave notice that, on the 25th of April, he should move an 
address to the Queen praying that a charter of incorporation might be 
granted to the Roman Catholic University of Ireland. 

The Tories, Robbers, and Rapparees (Ireland) Bill—the real object of 
which is to exempt “ Irish gintlemen who will not work,” but prefer levying 
black mail upon the public in rural districts, from the penalties attaching 
to their lawless and freebooting propensities—was read a second time, upon 
the understanding that discussion should be taken on the details in Com- 

tee. 
miThe Metropolitan Houseless Poor Bill passed See Ceeren, after an 
amendment had been introduced, on the motion of Mr. Ayrton, to make it 
a permanent measure, 

On the motion of Colonel Taylor, a new writ was ordered to issue for the 
election of a member for South Shropshire, in the room of Lord Newport, 
called to the House of Peers by the title of the Earl of Bradford. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
REGISTRATION OF LAND IN IRELAND, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR introduced a bili for the amendment of the law 
regulating the registration of land in Ireland. The bill proposed to give the 
Landed Estates Court in Ireland the same power as the English Courts pos- 
sessed so far as they were able to continue the record. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
WIMBLEDON-COMMON BILL, 


Lord BURY moved the recond reading of this bili. He said that formerly | 


Wimbledon-common was a dismal swamp, and in many respects a very 
disreputable place. Since the volunteers had gone there the place had 


greatly improved, and now Lord Spencer was willing to give up acertain | 


portion of it to the public, and sell the en his own behalf. 
(Coloured maps were circulated amongst members showing the portions pro- 
posed to be reserved and sold). 

Mr. COX moved as an amendment that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months, 

Mr. DRAX seconded the amendment. ; 

Several hon, members having spoken, the house was cleared for a division ; 
but the amendment was not pressed, and the bill was read a second time, the 
discussion upon it having lasted an hour and a half, 

COLONIAL BISHOPS. 

In answer to Mr. H. Seymour, Mr. CARDWELL said the patents of the 
colonial Bishops were now being examined, with a view of submitting a case 
to the law officers of the Crown. 

THE NEW DISEASE IN RUSSIA, 


In reply to Sir J, Pakington, Sir G. GREY said, on receiving the first inti- | 


mation of the existence of the disease referred to, the Government imme- 
diately sent out instructions to Sir A. Buchanan to make strict inquiries 
and to report at once on its origin, nature, and progress. The right hon. 


gentleman read telegrams, some of them received that very day, from St. | 


Petersburg, Berlin, Copenhagen, Dantzic, Kinigsberg, and other places, from 
which it appeared that there was not so much danger as was at first appre- 
hended, either from a spreading of the pestilence or from its virulence and 
operation. 

THE DEFENCES OF CANADA, 

Lord ELCHO moved for copies of papers and extracts of correspondence 
relative to the proposed Canadian defences, and the share of the total cost 
which was to be respecti borne by Canada and the United Kingdom. 

The motion, after a lengt! discussion, was withdrawn. 

SUPPLY. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply upon the Army Estimates, 

which occupied the remainder of the sitting. 


THE MARRIACE OF MDLLE. HAUSSMANN. 

Ir is out of no disrespect to the Emperor of the French that we 
declare M. Haussmann to be the greatest person in Paris. At his 
nod houses fall; at a wave of his hand new mansions arise, or new 
streets open out in the site of bygone elumsor blind alleys. Go out 


for a morning walk, and on your return you may discover that 
M. Haussmann has called in your absence and left your domicile a | 


heap of ruins or erased it from the face of the earth. Just as 
Napoleon I, was said to “make the quartern loaf and Luddites 
rise, and fill the butchers’ shops with large blue flies,” so 


M. Haussmann is the cause of the high rents, the want of accom- | 
modation, and half the inconvenience and expense of a residence in | 


the French capital. ee 
The fact is that M. Haussmann, Prefect of the Seine, is at the 


head of all those marvellous improvements which have gone far | 


tewards converting Paris into a city of palaces, and is an official of 
such importance that we can scarcely wonder when we learn that 
the marriage of his daughter with the Vicomte Maurice Peruety has 
been attended by a series of {éies and ceremonies adapted to so dis- 
tinguished an alliance. : 

These ceremonies commenced with the congratulations of the 
Municipal Council, who waited on the Baron and Baroness 
Haussmann in order to offer their best wishes, on which occasion 
M. Dumas, the president, delivered an appropriate address. 1 
subsequent Sunday the Baron gave a grand ball io the whole of his 
people in the throne-room at the Hotel de Ville. On the following 
Tuesday he received tie Mayors who came to compliment him ; 
and on the same day the civil marriage was celebrated in the throne- 
room by M. Drouin, Mayor of the fourth arrondissement and regis- 
trar of the civic government. The witnesses for Mdlle, Haussmann 
were M, Dumas, president of c 
prefect of police ; the witnesses for the bridegroom were the Duc 
de Persigny and M. Henri Poisson. 


The religious ceremony followed at two o'clock in the oratory in 


the Rue St, Honoré, and in the evening a banquet for ninety-five ‘ the metropolis, 


| guests was laid in the throne-room of the Hotel de Ville, and fol- 


| lowed by a ball to which intimate friends only were invited. It 
was here that the ceremony represented in our Engraving took 
place. The guests, who entered by the grand staircase, were re- 
ceived by the Baron and Baroness and the “happy young couple,” 


| who st fs 
peaker, both practical and persuasive. When the verdict of | ood at the entrance of the Art gallery. On a table at the 


be recorded on the life and conduct of Mr. Cobden, it would | 


end of the room lay the marriage contract, to which every distin- 
guished visitor was invited to append his or her signature. 

The supper which terminated the proceedings was a topic of con- 
versation for at least twelve hours afterwards; andif this is not 


_ immortality in Paris, one would like to know what is. Forty-five 


He could only | 


tables of eight covers each. disposed in three rows, in the magnificent 
gallery, and decorated like a dream of “ The Arabian Nights.” All 
the cream of Parisian society were there: marshals, princes, and 
ambassadors elbowed each other—or, rather, would have elbowed 


| each other had there not been ample accommodation ; and the menu 


is a literary curiosity, recalling gastronomic sentiments but too 


| seldom evoked, 


Ona 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1865, 


iS Se 
LONDON PURIFIED. 

“ CLEANLINESS is next to godliness.” Sosays the proverb ; 
| and we quite agree, Physical foulness is as incompatible 
| with moral purity as it is with sound health, People living in 
| an atmosphere physically impure, speedily become tainted in 
| their morals as well as in their manners and habits, Dirt and 
vice are all but synonymous terms. To purify a people’s 
morals, we must first begin by improving their physical con- 
dition, These are truisms of which everyone is aware, and 
with which it is always easy to round a period. But does it 
necessarily follow that moral purity must accompany physical 
cleanness? We know that people cannot be good and healthy 
while they are dirty, But will they become good when they 
are clean and healthy? We hopeso, At any rate, that is the 
problem to work out which is now the great task before us 
dwellers in London, Our city is now the best drained, and is 
therefore the cleanest, and ought to be the most healthy, 
physically and morally, in the world, The British metropolis 
has long occupied an enviable position in the comparative 
statistics of bodily health, Her rate of mortality has generally 
been lower than that of most other large cities, What has 
been her place in moral statistics, we will not now 
stop to inquire; but, as she is now the cleanest city in 
existence, it is to be hoped that the other characteristic— 
godliness—named in the proverb which we quoted at the 
outset, will also distinguish her, At all events, she has now 
made a great step in cleanliness, and has no excuse for being 
foul in any sense, 

Tuesday, the 4th of April, 1865, will always be memorable 
in the annals of the British metropolis, for on that day was 
nominally completed the greatest work of city drainage, and 
therefore of purification, that has ever been attempted since 
the construction of the mighty drainage culverts of old Rome, 

And it is not a little remarkable that such a work should have 
| been attempted only in the capital of the most practical 
people of the modern, as it was in that of the most practical 
| people of the ancient, world, Ancient Rome and modern 
London are the only two cities known to history in which 
main drainage on a sufficiently extensive and systematic 
scale has ever been undertaken and accomplished, To 
equal the old Romans in works of practical utility 
/is a proud thing indeed; and it is a boast which we in 
England sre entitled to make. Mr, Bazalgette’s main 
sewers will stand comparison with the culverts the first 
of which were constructed for Rome by Tarquinius 
| Priscus—at least in extent if not in actual dimensions, 
Our railways surpass the best roads the Romans ever 
made; and in deepening and rendering navigable our 
rivers, the citizens of the seven-hilled city in no 
respect approached us. May we never approach the degree of 
moral corruption which defiled the Romans in the later days 
of their power! And, while we pride ourselves upon the im- 
provements we effect, let us not forget that all these improve- 
ments are clogged with serious drawbacks, We have con- 
| structed excellent iron highways, but we manage the traffic 
upon them but indifferently, We deepen our rivers at one 
point while we silt them up and foul them at another. We 
get rid of the sewage of our cities and large towns only to 
make its pestiferous effects reappear elsewhere in an aggra- 
| vated form. The city of London itself has hitherto been 
| cleansed at the expense of making the Thames a huge sewer 
filled with filth, from which emanated miasma, disease, and 
death, And even now, when we have taken measures to 
purify the upper reaches of the stream and banished the mis- 
chief from our own door, we have, we fear, only removed it a 
| step and thrown an intolerable nuisance upon the residents on 
| the coast below the points of outfall. In what condition in 
| future will the estuary of the Thames be at Gravesend, and 
| Barking, and Southend, and Sheerness? Far, we fear, from 


the municipal council, and M. Boittelle, | being innocuous or of a pleasant odour. 


The vast main drainage system which was practically com- 
pleted on Tuesday last will, doubtless, accomplish much for 
But another, and perhaps even a greater, 


“has been most su 


task has yet to be performed, We must not be content with 
getting rid of the sewage ourselves; we must not rest till we 
have relieved everyone else further down the stream of the 
inconvenience ; and, if possible, till we have converted that 
which has hitherto been, and is still, a nuisance into a benefit 
and a source of profit, The utilisation of the London sewage— 
the laying it out on the soil and converting it into a 
fertiliser and reproducer of food—is the next great task 
to which leading minds amongst us must apply themselves. 
All are agreed that sewage is a most valuable article, and 
ought not to be wasted; and surely from among the many 
schemes for utilising it one practicable measure may be 
selected or evolved, This is a work still to be und en, 
At present our task is only half performed, ° 

We write in this strain not to detract from the greatness 
of the work which has just been all but completed in this city, 
or to undervalue the benefits which are certain to flow from 
it ; but to guard against the notion which seems to have taken 
possession of the popular mind, that we have now completely 
rid ourselves of our sewage, and need trouble ourselves 
no more about it. If we are not mistaken, it will ere 
long be found that the snake has been “ only scotched, not 
killed,” and that the question will again crop up in another 
form, In the mean time we have unquestionably accom- 
plished a vast and valuable improvement, well worthy the 
immense sum it has cost. But we must not be satisfied 
with that while more remains to be done. A pestilence is 
approaching us on the usual route of such visitations— 
from the East, across Russia and Germany. The effectual 
drainage which London now possesses will be a great 
safeguard against its ravages should this pestilence 
reach our shores, But that very drainage will pro- 
bably render more pestiferous than ever the road by 
which the disease now depopulating St, Petersburg will 
make its way to us. With the lower reaches of the Thames 
foul, this new pestilence, which will probably make its entry by 
the river, will find a lodgment in the towns on the estuary, and 
will thence extend its ravages to the metropolis itself, Our 
better drainage and consequent cleanliness may mitigate the 
scourge, but will not altogether ward it off, It is in the 
hope of keeping the public mind alive to this fact that we 
have penned these lines, We may not be able to do more to 
avert the mischief for the present ; but let us not forget that 
the task is one which we must set ourselves to accomplish in 
the future, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES held his third Levée for the season on Wednesday. 
The Levée was numerous and brilliant. 

THE POPE has just nominated twenty-seven bishops. No nomination, 
however, has yet been made of a successor to Cardinal Wiseman. 

FRANCIS II., ex-King of Naples, is, it is said, contemplating breaking up 
his establishment and leaving Rome, and preparatory inventories of the 
furniture and effects in the Farnese Palace are being drawn up. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BOURNE, of Heathfield House, Lancashire, Con- 
servative, has been returned member of Parliament for the borough of 
Evesham without opposition. 

Mr. JOHN CASSELL, the well-known publisher, died on Sunday afternoon, 

MRs, LONGWORTH YELVERTON is lying seriously ill in Edinburgh, 

TuE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA has sanctioned a grant of two Iacs and 
65,000 rupees for repairing the damages of the port of Calcutta caused by 
the cyclone, 

BEES AND BUTTERFLIES made their appearance in great numbers in the 
New Forest on Saturday last. 

Mr. THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, who professed his intention to support 
Lord Palmerston, was returned for North Devon, on Saturday last, without 
opposition. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON is again incapacitated by illness from presiding in the 
Admiralty Court. Few men have performed a greater amount of hard 
work or have achieved greater judicial eminence than this venerable judge. 

AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME OF POETRY BY CAMOENS, the Portuguese 
poet, author of the “ Lusiad,” has just been discovered, at Coimbra, by M, 
Justin Hautherot, a French savant, 

Sir JOHN DEAN PAUL, late banker, is now residing at Gustard Wood, 
Wheathampstead, about eight miles from St, Albans, and has commenced 
the business of a wine and spirit merchant. 

A LITIGANT, who had been mulcted in heavy d and costs in a civil 
cause, said his case had been heard in the nice price (Nisi Prius) court. 

THE SPLENDID COLLECTION OF PICTURES known as the Bridgewater 
Gallery was opened on Saturday to visitors, and the same privilege will be 
accorded during the season. There was a very large attendance. 

In POLAND AND LITHUANIA such is the depreciation of real property 
that estates are offered for, comparatively, next to nothing, and yet fail to 
find purchasers, 

THE DEBATE IN THE SPANISH CONGRESS on the bill for the abandon- 
ment of San Domingo closed on Saturday laat, The bill was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority. 

DR. SPRATT, of Old Cavendish-street, London, in a letter to a metre- 
politan journal, intimates that many people obtain skin diseases by playing 
with mangy dogs. 

A Goat walked unnoticed up the steps of the House of Lords a few days 
ago, and, it is stated, s in making ite way into the house and lying 
down on a seat. 

A MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF GERMAN SINGERS is to take place at Dresden 
in the course of summer. Not fewer than 16,600 are asserted to be 
already announced, of whom 8000 will come from Saxony and 3500 from 
Prussia. It is thought that 24,000 in all will attend. 

FIVE HUNDRED PERSONS, formerly engaged in blockade-running, are 
= to have arrived at New York from West India ports, en route for 

ingland. 

THE PAINTER TROYON, whose death was recently announced, has left a 
fortune of 1,200,000£., to which he instituted his mother universal legatee, 
ee —_ he leaves 2500f. a year, to revert to the Association of Artists at 

3 death. 

AT THE KINGSTON ASSIZES, last week, a verdict for £5550 was obtained 
against the South-Hastern Railway Company by Mr. Browne, a literary 
gentleman, for injuries sustained by him through the accident in the Black- 
heath tunnel last year. 

AT HOBOKEN, near New York, Colonel Baker, recruiting officer, recently 
seized 700 “ bounty jumpers” and brokers, and sent them all off to prison, 

THE SELECT COMMITTEE on Commons and Open Spaces have (according 
to contemporary) agreed in recommending that no portion of Wimbledon- 
common should be inclosed, or sold, or dealt with in any manner that may 
interfere with ite free and unrestricted use by the public. 

MONTEVIDEO surrendered to General Flores on the 28th of February, 
and was immediately occupied by the Brazilian forces. Peace is reported 
to have resulted from this circumstance, General Flores had temporarily 
accepted the presidency. 

LORD PALMERSTON, on Saturday evening, distributed the prizes and 
awards to the successful exhibitors at the South London Exhibition, After 
the distribution he delivered « brief speech, in which he described the cere- 
mony as one of the ae interesting he had ever witnessed, The exhibition 
ul. 

Tue POLICE COMMITTEE OF THE CrTy OF LONDON have agreed to 
recommend for the sanction of the Court of Common Council a new scale of 
wages for all constables, sergeants, and inspectors of the City police force, 
It is proposed that the constables shall be divided into three classes, wit! 
rates of pay ranging from a minimum of 21s. a week up to 27s éd.; that 
sergeants hall receive a corresponding Increase of pay, and inspectors an 
additional 10s. per week. 
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HE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS 

“How charming is Divine philosophy 
masque of “ Comus,” and this is well. 4 
that we get sterling and not base metal : philosophy and not phee- 
losophy, as Cobbett used to call the counterfeit in opposition to the 


true coin. This caution is suggested by a conversation which I had | 


with a political friend of mine the other day. He had the Pall 
Mall Gazette in his hand when I crossed his path, and exclaimed, in 
angry tones, ‘ How I do hate thee philosophers, who, as soon as a 
man is dead, begin to anatomise his mind as a surgeon cuts up a 
body!” “No,” said I, “you do not hate true philosophers. It is 
the false that you hate, “But what is the matter?” “Matter!” 
said he ; “ why, look at this,’ handing me the Pail Mall, ‘this man, 
no doubt, is what you would call a philosopher, and see what work 
he makes of our dear friend Cobden.” I took the paper, and, having 
read it, I replied, “ This, my friend, is not troe philosophy ;” and 
the alysed the work of the analyst and proved my point, and 
no’ 1 give the passage and the analysis thereof :— 

In trath Mr. Cobden had one quality which, though perbaps closely 
connected with the sources both of his attractiveness and his power, was 
an unfortunate one for a public man, He was acutely sensilive, as 
well as terribly in earnest. So long as he was fighting a battle in which 
his course was clear—in which right and truth were indisputably on his 


side—on which every day's discussion and inquiry threw fresh light—in | 


which all his fellow-labourers and fellow-soldiers agreed with him, and he 
had only avowed antagonists to deal with, and in which nitimate 


victory was certain—he was calm, confident, patient, and self-possessed. | 


And his qnietness and courtesy of bearing increased in a most notice- 
able manner year by year, as his case became clearer, his arguments 
more obviously cogent, and the victory more distinctly mear, It was 
after 1846 when he found that those who had echoed every word he said 
about the corn laws and free trade, did in no wise agree with him about 
the national defences—that his lucid statements and crushing syllogisms no 
longer carried conviction to his hearers’ minds—that, for some reason or 
other, which he never could clearly mnderstand, he was no longer in tune 
with those around him, it was then that he became vehement and somewhat 
petulant under what he fancied the stupidity or the class-interests of those 
who thwarted him, and pained his friends by the mistakes into which 
vexation and opposition sometimes hurried him. He was always best 
and gentlest in sunshine. The great conquest of 1846 showed him at 
his brightest, and the general gratitude and applause which greeted his 
French treaty almost restored him to the plaeidity of sixteen years before. 
This isthe passage in question, and now for my analysis, premising 
that I also, bke this writer, knew Cobden well, and have known 
him every day since 1845, In the first place, Cobden was, as far as I 
recollect, never “ gomewhat petulant” until disease had got him in 
its grip, and but rarely then; and my philosophy is that, if he ever 
was petulant, his petulance was to be attributed to disease, Has the 
writer of the above paragraph ever had a throat disease? I should 
think not, or he would have known that, of all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, this is one of the most irritating to the mind. Sut the 
writer's reasoning is obviously wrong, He says that “ when right 
and trath were indisputably on his side,” &c., “he was calm, con- 
tident, patient, and self-possessed.” When was this? He was calm, 
confident, patient, and self-possessed when he began to fight the 
battle of free trade; but were right and truth indisputably on 
his side then? But, says the writer, in effect, when he 
found that his old friends could not agree with him on 
the snbject of the national defences, and his lucid statements and 
crushing syllogisms no longer carried conviction to his hearers’ 
minds, it was then that he became vehement and somewhat 
petulant,” &c, Now, in the first place, Mr. Cobden never objected 
to national defences ; but he thought that these ought to be ships, 
aud not land forts and fortifications, Secondly, that his lucid state- 
ments and his crushing syllogiems on this subject carried conviction 
to quite as many minds as he ever convinced in the first few years 
of his free-tiade campaign. And here, by-the-way, let me notice 
that if his statements were really “lucid” and his syllogisms really 
“crushing,” they ought to have carried conviction to all, this writer 
ineluded, But Cobden was “always best and gentlest in sun- 
shine.” What does this compliment mean? Cobden never loomed 
so grandly upon the world as he did in the years '42 to '47, 
when such a storm raged round him as no man was ever 
exposed to before, and he never was better and gentler than then. 
The simple fact is, as I have said, that Mr. Cobden was rarely, if 
ever, petulant. I never saw him petulant, and certainly he was 
never so till after he had fallen into that forecasted shadow which 
has now, alas! wrapped him away from us forever. With respect 
to those “national defences,” I suspect, that time will soon prove 
that Cobden was right. It is openly confessed now that the works 
at Alderney are a failure, and are only to be finished because we have 
already laid out so much money there. And only the other day a 
celebrated engineer said to me, ‘ Depend upon it, if Palmerston 
should die before those works at Spithead and Portsmouth are 
finished, they will never be completed at all.” This writer speaks as 
if Cobden s‘ood alone in opposition to these works ; but the fact 
is that he had a considerable minority with him, including several 
military officers, and always Major-General Sir Frederick Smith, of 
the Royal Engineers. But one word more. We are told that Mr. 
Cobden was “acutely sensitive, as well as terribly in earnest.” 
Well, this ia.true. Men terribly in earnest are generally acutely 
sensitive. But if the writer means by sensitive that he wasirvitable, 
I deny it. When he was in health he was not irritable; and if the 
writer means, as he appears to mean, that there was @ natural con- 
nection between our friend’s sensitiveness (meaning irritability) and 
his earnestness, he answers himself; for in that arduons battle for 
free (rade he was certainly terribly in earnest, and, according to the 
writer's own showing, not irritable. 

The Royal Academy conversazione of the Langham Club took 
place on the ist, and was largely attended. Of the pictites going 
to Trafalgar-square I have elsewhere spoken ; but I may mention 
here that some charming water colours shown on this occasion hold 
out considerable promise for the coming water-cclour exhibition, 
old and new. Among the portfolios was a iy 4 interesting one. 
lt contained a number of sketches, done in two hours on a Friday 
sketching night by the members of the society, and presented to 
that most indefatigable and kindly of secretaries, Mr. H.C. Pidgeon. 
The present is a valuable one, containing drawings and paintings 
by some of the most rising men of the day—works of which the 
worth is increased by the fact that they were dashed off in two 
houra and untouched subsequently, in accordance with the rules of 
the club. The attention was a very delicate one and the gift 
valuable; but if ever a secretary has earned such a warm and sin- 
cere appreciation and go decided a popularity for the dextrous and 
amiable performance of difficult duties, that secretary is Mr, 
Pidgeon, himself an artist of some position in the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colour, at the exhibition of which society my 
yeadera will eee a very excellent view on the Cornish coast, painted 
by him. 

Me. Neville Barnard, whose posthumous bust of Thackeray has 
added so much to his previously well-earned reputation, has, by 
special permission, moulded the features of the lute lamented 
Jtichard Cobden, with a view to the production of a bust in marble. 

Adaptations from the French have been of late so frequent on our 
London s‘age that people are beginning to have their doubts even 
about ovr own Shakspeare. I heard of two men staring, last week, 
at the playbills outside Drury Lane Theatre, “Julius Cesar!” read 
one, “ Yes,” raid the other—evidently a knowing fellow with a 
reputation for having heard the chimes at midnight—“ An adapta- 
tion from the new book by the Emperor of the French !" 


LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZ NES, 

In Blackwood, the “ Etoniana" are concluded, and in a very 
entertaining paper. Of course, William Sydney Walker turns up 
again. By-the-way, I remember there was a “ Life” of him pub- 
lished in 1852, 
Nobody ever seems to hear of it; but a memoir of the man at once 
tender and spirited would, probably, be a successful and not useless 
book. Walker was the man who clapped his hands in the face of a 
pretty girl in aball-room. “Sir,” said Macaulay (who has not read 
the anecdote ?), “it was the joy of a savage at the sight of a ten- 


!” sings Milton in his | 


But then we must take care | 
| years old. 


| Streets of Madrid. : 
| work, and Mr, Maclise will probably exhibit y 
Was it dull, or deficient in character, or what? | A nat Ww, 


| Good Words. 
| his style will remember the particular design selected— The Devil 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ae : 
. | penny-nail.” The general reader may like to see a few lines about 


Walker's extraordinary memory :— 

Before he was sent to Eton, he “had read history extensively” at five 
At Eton, the feats of genius recorded of him would seem quite 
as apocryphal, if they were not formally vouched for by living witnesses, 
He could repeat the whole of Homer, Horace, and Virgil by heart, Says an 
Eton witness before the Royal Commissioners ; 
could be called up in school, having an English Shakspeare in his hand [instead 


| of the proper book], and take up a lesson anywhere that it might be going 
on; he could construe a passage expression by expression, parse it word by 
word, answer any question that was asked him, and afterwards sit down to | 
: ,. | the coming fray. Mr. Wyburd has sent in a 
Some one once told Sir J, Mackintosh that Walker “ could turn anything | 
into Greek verse.” Sir James proposed a page of the Cour? Guide, and it was | C 


his Shakspeare.”’ 


done. To such a boy, of couree, the usual pena” of lines from a Greek or 
Latin poet to learn by heart could be no kind of punishment at all; so that, 
when his peculiar powers had once been discovered, Greek verses were set 
him instead, 

This about Ash Wednesday at Eton is truly delightful :— 

Ash Wednesday used to be a day of even greater mortification at Eton 

than elsewhere, Besides the regular work of a whole school day, there was 
the special service in chapel, and formerly also a lecture from one of the 
fellows, so that the boys had scarcely half an hour to themselves, The cause 
assigned for this was not any special ecclesiastical strictness, but to prevent 
the school from attending the Eton pig fair, held on thatday. The pigs used to 
be penned in the public road fronting the dames’ and tutors’ houses—an 
arrangement which subjected the unhappy animals to many indignities, a 
protruding tail being occasionally cut off and carried away as a trophy. 
This, as might be expected, led to desperate battles with the pig-drovers, 
The Windsor fairs are even to this day the scene of occasional “ rows ” with 
the showmen and populace, though the hostilities are not so systematic as 
formerly, when a whole troop of strolling players—clowns, heroes in armour, 
and even “ ladies” in tights and spangles—might be seen to descend from 
their outside stage, stung beyofid endurance by crackers and peashooters, and 
engage in a hand-to-hand fight with their assailants below. Windsor Fair, 
it should be said, is strictly “ out of bounds ;" for which reason, we are told 
by one of the masters in his evidence, “every boy in tke school makes it a 
point of honour to go;” no real attempt is made to stop the practice, but 
(probably as a point of honour on the side of the masters) ‘‘ one or two 
lower boys who are unlucky enough to get caught are severely punished.” 
“ Piccadilly: An Episode ef Contemporaneous Biography,” is, I 
have already said, excellent, Here is a passage concerning the 
Lord Chancellor, which is an oblique compliment to the extra- 
ordinary lucidity of his brain, By-the by, his face, with the wig 
on, bears a striking resemblance to that of Paley :— 

“ Talking of committees,” I went on, “how confused the Lord Chancellor 

must be between them all. He must be very apt to forget when he is 
‘sitting’ and when he is being ‘sat upon.’ If he had not the clearest possible 
head, he would be proving to the world that Mr. Edmunds was competent | 
to teach the Zulus theology in spite of the Bishop of Capetown, and that he 
was justified in giving Dr. Colenso a large retiring pension. What with 
having to quote texts in one committee-room, and arithmetic in another, and 
having to explain the law of God, the law of the land, and his own conduct 
alternately, it is a miracle that he does not get a softening of the brain. 
To this must be added all the ordinary law business of the 
Chancellor, Just think of his delivering three “ judgments” in a day, 
perfect law, perfect English, and perfectly plain “ to the meanest 
capacity "—one upon a patent for moire an'ique, one upon an in- 
tricate case of Scotch pleading about Goodness knows what, and one 
upon a patent for a new screw-propeller ! 

The Cornhill contains, among other good matter, an article re- | 
viving the old cry for experienced professional nurses, of delicate 
culture, There is no doubt that average nursery is as bad as average | 
cookery ; people do not lay sufficient stress upon trifles, either inthe | 
preparation of food or in attending tothe sick. Apropos! There 
is a drawing in London Society tais month of ‘ Margaret Ormison | 
as a Sick Nurse ;” and Margaret is represented as doing the very 
thing a nurse should not do—she is leaning on the bed with her 
hands. To return to the Cornhill, Mra. Gaskell’s story of ‘ Wives 
and Daughters” is still the great charm of the magazine. It is | 
worth ten thousand Armadales—absit omen !—though that, too, is 
good in its own conjuring way. The article on the “ Demoniacal 
Possessions” in the Savoyard parish of Morzine is not, perhaps, 
useless; but it is very crude. ‘ Demoniacal possession,” with all | 
the usual varied symptoms, has existed in an epidemic form inthe 
valley of Morzine for the last eight years, and neither doctor nor 
prefect can make much of it. Now, here is a chance for a traveller, 
Wanted, a special commissioner to examine and report on the bad 
spirits of Morzine! Lord Houghton contributes some reminiscences | 
of Cardinal Wiseman, which some people will find interesting ; and 
there is a neat paper about literary shoppiness—in other words, the | 
vulgar small-talk of journalistic people given to personal puffery. 

The Churchman's Family Magazine has greatly improved of late. 
The sketches of “ Old Yorkshire Religious Life,” by Prebendary 
Jackson, sre as interesting as anything to be found in the month's 
magazines, The paper on Mr. Browning's “ Dramatis Persone ” is 
full of fine intelligence and high feeling. There is also a very 
interesting little article about William Penn. I warmly recommend 
the number, 

Temple Bar begins in this number a new story, ‘‘Land at Last,” 
by Mr. Yates. Miss Braddon’s bashful curate, dipping, with the 
sugar tongs for a bit of sugar, “like a short-sighted bird,” and 
otherwise making himself ridiculous, is very highly sketched ; and 
if anybody is under the impression that the lady has given u 
sensational effects, he is mistaken. For how do you think “Sir Jasper's 
Tenant” winds up this month ?— Presently, shuddering from 
head to foot, she knelt upon the hearthrug and drew the poker 
from the burning coals. Her face was horribly distorted as she 
grasped""——. And further this deponent saith not. “ Muscular 
Gents” is a medley which has, at the end, some criticism upon Mr. 
G. Berkeley's book. Is the writer aware that another name than Dr. 
Maginn’s has been plausibly and positively associated with the 
“scandal,” which he rightly says it was too bad to restate? But I 
cannot allow that anybody who is likely to read Berkeley's book is 
likely to be ignorant of the scandal. 

Macmillan is (as it generally is) good, genial-earnest reading ; but 
it is just a little heavy, surely? However, Mr. Goldwin Smith, in 
his paper on ‘‘ The Danger of War with America” and the beautiful 
story “ A Son of the Soil” are se enough to make the number 
worth reading. The latter is, I suppose, finished; for Colin is 
married—to a woman he does not love. Miss Rossetti can write 
poetry, but her “ Spring Fancies” are affected and clumsy, contain- 
ing ba one good verse, “ All the world is out in leaf,” &c. 

London Society is really amusing. Mr. Brunton's sketches of wit- 
nesses in the law courts are very lifelike. “The Ingenuons 
Wobbler” is worth something, merely as a title; but the story itself 
is not so good. Will nobody write an essay on Wobbling? “It is a 
Magnificent Theme! So is that of marrying by advertisement, 
which is started but not discussed in another article in the present 
number of this magazine. 

The Popular Science Review contains so much curious information 
that it claims a leisurely word by itself another day. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE STUDIOS. 

The last touches have been put now. Palette and brnshes are 
laid by for a while, after the extra pressure of the last few weeks, 
and the artists snatch a little repose, The time goes much too 
rapidly as sending-in day draws near, and the gentlemen of England 
who live at home at ease, how little do they think upon the toil of 
such a squeeze ! 

_ Let us cee what the result of these laboursis, Sir Edwin Landseer 
is to be pretty largely represented in Trafalgar-square this year, I 
imagine, Mr. Frith gives us what will be one of the sensation 
pictures—the Royal marriage; and the portrait of one of our sen- 
sation writers—Miss Braddon, Mr, Philip is to send a vast canvas 
(rumour talka, about 16 ft); the incident selected is one which 
is just in Mr. Philip’s vein—" Murillo Exhibiting his Pictures in the 
Mr. Leighton has been engaged on a large 
k ; of “The Death 
of Nelson,” which he has nearly completed at Westminster. Mr, 
Millais’s contribution is a painting, the design for which has appeared 
among his illustrations of ‘The Parables,” which were published in 
Those who have noticed these happy specimens of 


Sowing Tares,” Mr, Ward is expected to be represented by a large 


and not only that but * He | 
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inting of ‘The Murder of Rizzio,” Report says > 
Cake to send a painting this year. Wr. Seat ce Ms 
for his theme that romantic vagabond “The Poacher,” 
hope he will point the moral as forcibly as the Vicar of Eve 
Mr. Marks has sent two pictures—“ The beggars are Con 
Town” and ‘Feeble, the Woman’s Tailor.” I am sorry to ts 
Mr. Calderon has been unable to complete x 
Child- Queen ” — a delightful theme, 
seen in one or two small canvasses, 
Mr. Yeames has painted ‘ The Young Knight ” 


ard 
chosen 
Let us 
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his large pictur ie she 
and he will, therefore sly: a 


” being armed 
picture with qa ta 
; He Mr. Leslie's theme ig | 
avalier one—* The Raising of the Standard at Latham Hons. = 
Mr. Rossiter has selected an incident from about the same mea 
“The Arrest of a Royalist Gentleman,” whose child is ne hag 
vately baptized at the moment when his captors enter, BPA: 
“The Last Kiss,” a picture by Miss Ellen Edwards. 
attract considerable attention, should it by any chan 
good place. Mr. Beavis has depicted “A Military Tr 
— - —_ Hap 
r, Leader has sent: in two beautiful views, Mr. 
tented himeclf with a small view of Dublin Breage tn 
Dillon’s principal subject will be a scene on the Nile. Mr. Mav) ; 
chief picture isa sunset glowing over a wooded valley Tr 
Mogford sends in two large Cornish views, Mr. Fitzgerald's pietn . 
represents two little girls bringing flowers for the Easter decorati 4 
of the altar to an old, grey-bearded father. A couple of pictures in 
France, by Mr. C. J. Lewis, will probably be popular; and should 
they chance to be hung well, we may expect to hear favourabl if 
Mr, White's “ Advice Gratis,” and two pictures, the “Stud Ae 
Head” aud some “ Children Sailing a Boat.” ee 
Mr. Whistler will probably have two pictures on the walls— 
woman in white and a Japanese lady. lie 
The fashionable as well as the artistic world will look forward 
to seeing Mr. Desanges’ portrait of the Princess of Wales, \ 
Marcus Stone sends a new version of L’Auto da Fé ; Mr. O'Neil the 
old picey ~ —_ —_ his courtiers, . 
We shall not look in vain for landscapes by Mr, § 
Mr. Creswick, or for the delicious peatrniis of bildren hk Me 
Sant paints so admirably. One of the infant son of the well-known 
Mr. Coombe will attract attention. Mr. G, Sant will be represe 
mS oboe pe the Isle of Wight. oo a 
r, Elmore's picture is a gambling scene, where a woman w 
has been indulging in the tempting play has reason to rem 
Francis, ‘‘ Tout est perdue fors l’honneur,” and that is almost gone, 
Mr. Sandys, whose name I have reserved till last, to preserve a 
bonne bouche for my readers, has sent two pictures, which will be 
looked for with interest and found with delight. The smaller is a 
spirited head of Cassandra; the larger subject is “ Spring,” a 
young and beautiful damsel in white attire, wiv has tripped up 
through a blossoming orchard to fling her lapful of flowers at our 
feet with a smile of surpassing sweetness. 


happy title, ‘‘ Charity at the Church- door.” 


is likely to 
ce obtain a 
ain Crossing 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Ar Drury LANE Mr. Tom Taylor's excellent adaptation of Vi 
Hugo's famous ~~ of “ Le Roi s'\Amuse” has bese serirel, Hemel 
Fool’s Revenge” has been received with great favour. Miss 
Atkinson, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, and Mr. Edmund Phelps support 
~ alge ps = great Uns gag od discrimination, 

e new drama in whic r. ter is to appear at E. 
the LycetM, is our old friend “ ébshegee™” For a. 
adaptation we are to be indebted to the practised and polished pen 
. Mr. ——" ee a hear rool aster Paul Fechter, son to 

e celebrated tragedian, is to make his first a 

mane in ye prgee edition of “ Pailliaisse.” re re 

wonder if sensation advertisements really do any good 
theatres? If one individual person goes to tne Wayuricee to a 
“The Woman in Mauve,” in consequence of the gilded frames, and 
comic letters, and mauve lozenges we see upon Ee hoardings, who 
would not go if they only read the usual announcements? We 
have all seen in the papers lately the word “ Pirithous—Who ? 
When? What? Where? Which? If? Therefore, So! Oh! Ho! 
Yes ! Booh !"&c. I suppose that these mysterious announcements do 
no end of good somehow and somewhere, People who have never 
in their lives visited theatres will rush to see whet is “ Pirithous— 
What? When? Where?” &c, Bedridden dowagers will order 
their carriages, and cripples will stump upon their crutches rather 
arr the longings hed gry eee curiosity, 

irithous” is the litle of a burle:que, shortly to be brought out 
at the New Roya.ry, by Mr. F. C, Burnand. Rageth speakel highly 
of this talented gentleman’s latest production. 

Apropos of sensation advertising, I heard an anecdote the other 
day. In some provincial town or other the theatre was suffering 
severely from a want of auditors, notwithstanding which the 
manager—true to a policy of falsehood by far too common in the 
present day—placarded the front of his theatre every evening with 
the words, “ Pit full!” “Only standing-room in the boxes!” &c. 
Mr. Howard Paul, who was giving his entertainment at the Town- 
hall, or Assembly Rooms, or wherever it was, close by to full 
houses, took a leaf from out the manager’s book, Throughout 
the day he hung outside the hall a poster containing 
the words “ Very empty!” No sooner were the doors opened than a 

lacard announced ‘‘'wo in the gallery!” Ten minutes after 

ystanders were informed that there were ‘Sufficient in to form an 
audience,” and then a fourth placard stated that there was “ Room 
to lie down in any part of the house.” The en’ertainment was 
—_ ere a fifth board appeared, whereon was written, “ Not 
a soul in yet for to-morrow night’s performance !” 
Of the new comedietta, “ Always Intended,” which now precedes 


“ Settling Day ” at the OLympre, I will give an account in your next 
Impression. 
ses ee bani the _ lever de rideau at the STRAND, is a 
easant little piece. Its interest hinges on a gentleman so 
bashfal that he is unaware of the existence of his own 


“passion, Mr, Hartright (Mr. Parselle) is confidential clerk to a rich 


merchant, Mr. Goodman (Mr. H. J. Turner), Laura Goodman 
(Miss Milly Palmer) has m brought up gone with 
Hartright, and loves him desperately. Hartright is duped, and mis- 
takes her wilful. girlish humours and coquetry for dislike, The Hon. 
Poynton Lascelles (Mr, Collier) appears upon the scene, flirts with 
Laura, and rouses in the heart of the clerk a tempest of jealousy. 
Laura sees how much Hartright loves her; and, afcer a number of 
those trials to which lovers both on and off the stage are subjected, 
the Hon. Poynton Lascelles withdraws his suit, and the curtain falls 
with a promise of white lace and orange-blossoms, Mr, Turnerand Mr. 
Collier played with their usual ability, and Mr. Parselle acted the 
too unready and too impulsive clerk excellently. The honours of 
the evening were due to Miss Milly Palmer for her performance of 
Laura. Toa charming appearance and a sweet and flexible voice, 
this young lady gives the additional charm of artlegsners of 
manner —/reshness is the word usually employed to denote the 
quality I mean, I think, the opportunity given, Miss Palmer will 
prove herself equal to characters in pieces of higher importance 
a in which she has already given such marked evidences of 
y: 
A new sensation drama, 
ao 
r. Frederick Robson, the son of the Jate gifted manager of the 
Olympic, Masaniello and Medea Robson, 4 to appear shertly at 
the Sr. James's, Considerable interest is felt in the début of this 
young gentleman, 


by Mr. J. B. Johnstone, is in rehearsal at 


Tug EASTER MUSTER OF VOLUNTEERS at Bri Ff 

STE: LUNTERRS ghton will be placed 
under the command of Sir Robert Walpole, the Commandant at Chatham. 
The brigadiers will be taken, as is usual, from among the most distinguished 
officers of the volunteer corps. The military arrangements are under 
oe — _— ood aio manage of the Brighton line, and the 

y corps of Railway Engineer Volunteers will, for the firs i 

Services brought into requisition, when a aes 
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THE BESIEGED FOREST LODGE. 
(Continued from page 203.) 


y.-A REVOLUTION AND A REINFORCEMENT 


» news of what had occurred to the poachers in the forest 
; brought into the town tha morning by Gottlieb 
the most worthless vagabonds in the place— 


TH 
had scarcely been 
Schulze, one of 


and who, by-the-way, was not seriously wounded—and tbat the | 


keepers had shot a “ fellow-citizen,’ than a perfect tumult burst 


forth. 
there ; ot 
numbers 
band coll 


hers ran to the wineshops, where they found far greater 
assembled. In scarcely half an hour there was a large 
ected, who marched off into the wood to lok for the dead 

an, They found him just where the foresters had left him, but 
et could discover no trace of the doe that had been shot, or of the 
syns, Some of them proposed that they should instantly proceed 


to the lodge and take vengeance on the * murderers,” Fortunately, | 


hey were for the moment without arms; and, besides 
Se hey mae they would be received by three foresters and two 
heaters, abundantly provided with firearms and ammunition. 

Still more embittered by this fact, and bearing along with them 
the corpse on a hastily-made bier, the multitude rolled back to the 
town, organised in a short time a regular troop, with a captain and 
lieutenant, and then required the burgomaster to deliver to them 
the muskets and ammunition which had arrived a short time pre- 
viously for a national guard about to be organised. 

‘As a matter of course, their demand was refused, The burgo- 
master employed the most reasonable arguments, 


ceedings against the keeper for what had happened, Malignant 


abuse of himself and the courts of law followed, as a matter of | 
and, on his attempting to have two or three of the most | 


barefaced among them arrested, the fury of the mob was turned 
against himeelf. 3 : 
yd, and golden flag, hastily tacked together, was, as in thousands 
of other places, degraded by being carried before disorder and mere 
revolt; and the band wis not ashamed to commit the most 
abominable excesses under these honourable colours, 

In the first place, and as if to pluck up courage, they assembled 
before the wineshop, and tossed off large quantities of spirituous 
drinks; then, as a commencement of hostilities, they smashed the 
windows of the police office, demolished the residences of two clerks 
and of the assessor, and marched off to the house of the burgo- 
master, to compel him to open the prisons and to deliver up the 
weapons. On his refusing to accede to either of these demands, 
they stormed the house, with the intention, as they threatened, at 
least under the windows, of hanging the burgomaster, as a warning 
to others, upon the nearest lamp-post. § , 

Fortunately, the burgomaster, dreading something of the kind, 
had, the same morning, sent his family over the frontier to Brox- 


dorf, to his brother, who was the priest there, He now endeavoured | 


to flee thither himself, But, not finding him in his house, the insur- 
vents cut off his escape by pasting guards at different points along 
the road, and then plundered his property. [rom a shed where he 
had sought refuge he was a witness of pretty nearly all that was 
going forward, and even heard the deliberations of the villains, a 
part of whom wanted to march against the kecper's lodge imme- 
diately, while another portion wished to wait till the next morning, 
and, above all, first to finish whatever they had to do in Hiilsen. 
This course was the one adopted. The prison was broken open, 
and the criminals confined there set at liberty. They then broke 
open the 


place. While they were burning these, brandy was brought to 
the spot in casks, and the multitude, half drunk with their success 
aud half with spirits, danced around the blazing piles like so many 
demons from the lower regione. 

Profiting by the partial darkness, the burgomaster now made 


another attempt to escape to Bruxdorf, for all the bonds of order | 


were loosened in Hiilsen, and it was impossible to reckon on the 
assistance of the better-intentioned inhabitants, The latter had 
locked themselves up in their houses, and did not venture to oppose 


the wild and lawless tumult. Indeed, they did not possess the | 
power. But the burgomaster’s attempt was once more unsuccessful, | 


and he was very nearly falling into the hands of the guards posted 
on his road. 


he accidentally met the assessor, who had just fled thither. The 
two men now endeavoured, by going round the edge of the wood, 
to reach Bruxdorf in the contrary direction ; but, after walking for 


several hours, they got so confused that they did not know where | 


they were, Eventually, they came {o a narrow but well-trodden 
footpath through the wood, They determined to trust to chance 
and follow this path, which led them to the lodge. 

Sach was the burgomaster’s short but significant story. He had 
scarcely concluded it before a hunter's whistle echoed outside. 

“ Flallco! Who is that ?” exclaimed Haller, springing up from 
his chair more quickly than he should have done, considering his 
wound, for he was obliged to make an effort and conceal the 
pricking pain that darted through his shoulder. Brommer had, 
however, already hastened to the open window, and to his “ Who 
foes there?’ a bags voice answered, F i 

“The keeper Neuber, from Iilegstein, come to your assistance. 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed Brommer, waving his hand out of 
window, “now they may come when they choose. Wait a moment, 
keeper ; I will soon be with you!” : , 

“ Where is the entrance to your burrow?” continued the voice. 
“The garden-gate is shut.” f 

“Just go round the palings,” replied Brommer ; “ yonder, in the 
hedge, not far {rom the door, you will find a couple have already 
got through; but I will bring the key directly.” . 

Brommer took, the key of the garden-gate, and, opening the 
window-shutter again, sprang out, and admitted the two foresters— 
for the keeper had brought one of his assistants. Meanwhile, 
Haller, with a face beaming with joy, was pacing up and down the 
room, 

“At present, I feel all right,” he said, stopping before the burgo- 
master; “and with your arrival and that of my old friend outside 
there, a good hundredweight has fallen from my back. P 

“ With my arrival?” inquired the burgomaster, in astonishment. 

“Ay, with your arrival, my dear Sir,” repeated the keeper. 
“ Until now—a'though I did not let my good woman perceive it, and 
aluuough I was firmly resolved to carry out what I had begun—I 
did not feel at all comfortable about the business, However much 
a subordinate may be in the right in what he does, his superiors 
generally make the result dependent upon his succe=s. f the 
business goes off well, all right; but, if it happens to take a queer 
turn, there is no end to the snubbing one gets, or else you are left 
in the lureh altogether. At present there is no longer any danger 
of that. With my two comrades as a reinforcement, we are enough 
men to inspire the vagabonds with respect—at least, we will ho 
so—and can set about defending ourselves with confidence. The 
whole behaviour of the band in Hiilsen however—toeir plundering, 
their opening of the prison—completely justifies me in what I myee! f 
have done. Whatever may happen, even if the affair should end 
in the moat bitter struggle, I shall meet it with calmness. Besides, 
we are all in the hands of God, and He will notabandon us.” | 

The foresters who now entered were welcomed by every one in the 
most hearty manner ; and, while their hostess was preparing some- 
thing to eat and drink for them, they were informed of what had 
occurred, 

It was now pretty nearly midnight, and, as it appeared from the 
burgomaster’s Seat er they need not dread an attack = 
night, Haller insisted they should lie down and gain fresh otrengt 
Ne en day, They all required repose, and more especially 
imself, 


Some rushed off to the church and hollooed out the news | 


and called upon | 
them, if they thought themselves in the right, to take legal pro- | 


Speeches were made in the market-place; ablack, | 


townhall as well. ‘There they found the weapons, which | 
they seized, and carried off the official documents to the market- | 


He did not consider, however, that he was safe in | 
Hiisen. At last, he managed to get clear off into the forest, where | 


| For so many guests, and among them the burgomaster and | 


| aasessor, the keeper's wife was, in truth, not prepared. But at 
such times, and on such occasions, many things become possible 
which otherwise would be considered impossible ; and, an hour after- 


another. Only the two on guard—and who, when their time was 
up, were to wake others in their turn—were left; the one kept a 
lookout up stairs in the house, while the other patrolled the court- 
yard with the hounds. 


VL—THE ENVOY), 


| The day had scarcely dawned in the east when the keeper was 
up and stirring. But his wounds pained him even still more than he 
had expected, and he could scarcely use his right arm, so much were 
his breast and side swollen. This, however, made no difference ; it 
was no time to lie in bed and be nursed. The house had to be 
prepared for the worst, and the head of it could not absent 
himself, 
He heard some one talking outside in the garden, and on his going 
quickly to the window to see who it was, he beheld his assistant, 
Brommer, just proceeding towards the entrance with an armfal of 


window. 
| “What am I going to do?” asked Brommer, in reply to 
| Neuber’s question. “Why, that’s clear enough. I only wish to 
scare off the blackguards from this side of the house, so that we 
may not have them in the garden.” 

“Scare them off,” replied Neuber, laughing; “not a bad idea, 
But how?” 

“How?” muttered the forester; “why, with these boards, 
You'll see what a wide berth they will give them.” 


towards the house, Nenber as well as Haller burst out laughing, 
as they read the words, in black letters on a white varnished back- 
ground, 

“ Spring-guns are set here !” 

The boards had formerly been often used to warn passers-by, 


hoof of some otter or other, They had, however, long lain un- 
employed in the storehouse, and Brommer considered the opportunity 
a fitting one to bring them to light once more, Without any 
further observation, he went to the garden-gate, on each side of 


of these boards, On the palings, too, which extended trom the 
house to the hedge, he hung up a couple, and then, having accom- 
plished this, returned quietly to the sylvan fortress. 

The keeper now learned that, shortly before sunrise, his messenger 
Helzig had returned. Of course, he had simply delivered the letters, 
and told his story in the proper quarters; and then, having 
made the purchases he was told to make, run back as fast as his 
feet would carry him, 

The keeper proceeded to speak to him in Brommer’s room, where 
he had just fallen to, with a perfectly ravenous appetite, on the food 
set before him. Haller asked if he would remain at the lodge or 
return to Hiilsen, Tired as he was, Helzig decided on adapting the 
latter course. Those down in the town, he said, must not know he 
was in league with the keeper, for, if they did, he should be killed ; 
besides, he did not wish to leave his mother, who was ailing, any 
longer alone among such a set of rioters, A fire might break out, 
or something else happen, and she might need his assistance. He 
promised the keeper to help him to the best of his ability even in 
the town, and persisted in refusing every recompense which Haller 
offered. He would only accept some slight remuneration for having 
| carried the message, which he would do, he observed, because he 
| had fairly earned it. In spite of all the keeper's efforts, the young 
| man stuck obstinately to what he had said, and, at last, the forester, 
with a nod of the head, bade him farewell, 
| The little garrison was not destined to remain much longer in 
doubt as to the resolutions to which the Hiilseners had come. 
| Helzig had scarcely been gone half an hour, and the entire garrison 
| of the little fortress were seated drinking their coffee, when a wild 
| hubbub, proceeding from the wood, struck their ears. On going 
to the window they could distinguish some voices louder than others, 
and ten minutes had not elapsed before they beheld two figures in 
| their shirtsleeves among the bushes, 

“So!” said the keeper, with a deep-drawn sigh, “at last! Now 
we shall, at least, have the sa'isfaction of knowing what we have to 
| expect, for this uncertainty was worse than the wildest excesses of 
which youder motley crowd could be guilty.” 

“ T should advise the two gentlemen from the town not to show 
themselves,” remarked Herr von Beiwitz, who, without more ado, 
advanced to the window, as he had done the evening before, to con- 
duct the negotiations. ‘“ Who knows but it would render the 
gentlemen down yonder more bold if they discovered they had 
driven their magistrates to take refuge here ?” 

The observation was perfectly unnecessary. Neither the burgo- 
master nor the assessor had the slightest notion of letting their 
fellow-citizens of Hiilsen so much as suspect where they were. 
Neither of them had even left the sofa on which they had eeated 
themselves to drink their coffee. 

Meanwhile, a not very large band of perhaps twenty to five-and- 
twenty men had razhed towards the garden the gate of which, a3 
Brommer perceived from behind the curtain, the first of them were 
about to open when the boards, hung up only that morning, met 
| their view and caused them to fall back in alarm, — : 

“*Pon my life!" said Brommer, laughing 'o himself. “I wish 
I had only surrounded the whole place with sugh scarecrows! They 
stop; by Jupiter, they stop!” : 

The men appeared to be holding a short consultation among 
themselves, without approaching nearer to the garden-gate. The 
ominous word, “ spring-guns,” was a damper to their courage, and 
they all carefnlly avoided the hedge and the adjacent fence. 
Engaged in conversation, they now advanced quickly, however, 
along the hedge, towards the house, stopping as they beheld one of 
the foresters at’ an upper window, scarcely more than twenty 
paces off. ; i . 

They were all armed, some with muskets, and some with fowling- 
pieces. Some had even scythes, aud others pitchforks, These rioters 
looked, too, sufficiently wild and uncouth; and their dishevelied 
hair, their sunken eyes, the disorder of their clothes, and the faces of 
many of them still black from the burning of the judicial docu- 
ments, proved a enough they had been drinking and revelling 
the whole night, and, immediately afier the first ray of the rising 
sun, had set out to fulfil the oath they had taken the day before, 

Herr von Beiwitz had contemplated the fellows with really extra- 
ordinary calmness through his glass, and purposely allowed them to 
approach sufficiently close for him to be able to converse easily with 
them. He was not very fond of talking loud. When they had 
come to within the short distance we have mentioned, he beckoned 
to them in the most friendly manner with his hand, and, leaning 
with both elbows on the window-sill, said, : 

“ Good-morning, gentlemen! Might I request you to inform me 
what you want with your guns here, in a Government forest ? 

“Good-morning!” actually answered some of them, rather abashed 
by the forester’s coolness, But the conversation was not destined 
long to continue an interchange of civilities for one of the crowd— 
a tall, dissolute, wild-looking fellow, who had irded on a cavalry 
sabre, and carried er shoulder a musket with a bayonet at the 

answered impudently, ‘ 
gry mest forest ! "What ‘sa Government forest tous? We 
want to speak to the keeper! ' 

“The keeper, Herr Haller?” Os See 

«“ We know nothing about Herr!” cried another, joining in, 

“ All that is done away with. We are all citizens, Do you under- 
stand, eh? We want to speak to Keeper Haller and t’other chap, 
| who shot a citizen of Hiilsen in the wood yesterday. 


wards, everyone was lying in a deep and profound sleep, under | 
counterpanes or blankets, which had been procured somehow or | 


| murderer's den over your heads. 


boards, while the keeper Neuber addressed him from another | 


| ruin everything. 
| had commenced the conversation, he now said, 


which, right and left, ran a thick, close-cut hedge, and at all tkose | 
points where a person might force a passage through hung upone | 
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“Indeed!” said Herr von Beiwitz, without losing his self- 
possession in the slightest degree. “ Might I, then, beg of you, 
respected fellow-citiz¢ns, to confide your message to me? It shall 
be delivered word for word.” 

“Oh! ah!- humbug!” said one of them, taking his musket from 

his shoulder. ‘ We have not come here to be made fools of. We 
want to get hold of the keeper and the other scoundrel ; and if you 
do not deliver them up voluntarily, we will burn down your 
¢ Do you understand ?” 
_ “ You spoke plainly enough,” said Herr von Beiwitz, again look- 
ing at the speaker through his glass; ‘‘but be reasonable, gentle- 
men—fellow-citizens, I mean. I am sure you will easily perceive 
that to come here with pitchforks, scythes, and muskets is not the 
way to commenes a peaceable conversation with anyone. It would 
be, moreover, asking a little too much to require ttie keeper, Herr 
Haller, to be good-natured enough to come forth simply to have his 
brains dashed out.” = 

“Tell them that he has a wife and children, Herr von Beiwitz,” 
said the keeper's wife, entreatingly, as she stood with clasped hands, 
in a state of terrible alarm behind the door. 

“That would be of about as much use,” observed Brommer, in 
his usual dry manner, “as if I were to request another to allow me 
to shoot him, because I happened to be in great need of a fur cap. 
What consideration have those fellows got for anyone?” 

‘If he does not come out we will come in,” roared the crowd out- 
side, ‘Do you green-coated blackguards in there fancy we are to 
be kept back by spring-guns and such humbug? We will turn the 
whole house inside out, and hang out of the windows everyone we 
catch alive, Bring out the keeper, or we'll shoot you all; every 
one of you.” 

Meanwhile, the crowd kept approaching, and it did not escape 
Herr von Beiwitz’s observation that fresh reinforcements were con- 


| tinually coming up. Most of the crowd were, on account of the 


‘With: these shosds be tanned Oow ot the. ionnds round: and bald Ik | warmth of the morning, in their shirt sleeves, and were visible at a 


long distance off among the trees. Herr von Beiwitz knew, how- 
ever, that he dared not show any signs of fear, unless he wished to 
With the same coolness, therefore, with which he 


“I thank you, my respected friends, for the frankness of your 


| communication, but, at the same time, I must observe that I shall 


when spring- guns had really been set near the brook, for the especial | fee] myself under the necessity of shooting the first man that 
” 


advances another step. 
With these words, and without more ado,. he took up his rifle 


| and levelled it at them. 


“Wait a minute, you blackguard, you!” exclaimed a voice from 
the crowd, The next moment, and before Herr von Beiwitz had 
the slightest presentiment of the very summary course about to be 
pac pe a bullet flew close past his ear and lodged in the ceiling, 
while the report rung through the forest the instant afterwards, 

Herr von Beiwitz, who, with a slight amount of pereonal cou: ; 
displayed rather a phlegmatic indifference for danger, when the 
latter was not actually present, than really cool-blooded calmness, 
had scarcely heard the ball whistle by him than he darted as quick 


| as lightning behind the wall between the two windows, At the 


same time, of five or six other balls, some struck the wall outside 
and some passed through one or other of the windows, without, 
however, hurting anyone. Immediately after the first shot, the 
keeper had thrust his wife out of the room, while he himself stood 
close up to the wall, and the two Hitilsen magistrates suddenly 
found themselves, without quite knowing how they came there, 
ce on the floor, before the sofa on which they had taken their 
places, 

The rioters greeted the success of their volleys—that is to say, the 
smashing of a few window-panes—with a perfect scream of delight. 
But their delight was destined to be brought to a mournful con- 
clusion. Suddenly, from the lower story of the house, whither, 
after the first threats of the mob, Brommer had followed the two 
strange foresters, the report of a couple of guns was heard, and the 
assailants were scattered like chaff before the wind, on hearing the 
shot rattle among them from so short a distance. The foresters 
aimed, itis true, only at the legs; because they did not wish to 
render, by another death, their opponents more furious than thi 


| already were, or to do more than was absolutely necessary for their 


own safety, Two or three of the peasants, however, fell; but, 
picking themselves up again, crawled, cursing and bellowing, out of 
so dangerous a neighbourhood, 


(To be continued.) 


THE BisioOr OF NATAL AND HIS SALARY.—The salaries of colonial 
bishops are for the most part provided from the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, 
which is supposed to be invested in the names of the four following trustees, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Vice-Chancellor Page Wood, Mr. Hubbard, 
M.P., and Archdeacon Hall. It was anticipated that as soon as the judg- 
ment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council had declared the whole 
of the proceedings of the Bishop of Capetown to be null and void in law 
the salary of the Bishop of Natal, which was being withheld while the vro- 
cecdings were pending against him, would be paid, The Council, however, 
who have the management of the fund, have announced through their 
solicitors that they are not prepared to pay the arrears of salary ; the 
question, therefore, is not yet settled, and another exciting legal contest may 
probably take place in a new arena, 

THE REVENUE.—The revenue returns for the quarter and year ending 
March 51 have been published. Notwithstanding the reductions which have 
been made in taxation, there is an increase on the year. The total revenue 
for the year ending Friday was £70,313,436, against £70,208,963 in the 
previous year, the net increase being thus £104,473, The increase has been 
in excise, £1,451,000; stamps, £213,000; taxes, £74,000; Post Office, 
£290,000 ; and Crown lands, £5000, In customs and property tax there has 4 
naturally been a decicase—viz., in customs, £660,000; and property tax, 
£1,126,000, There is a decrease also in the revenue from miscellaneous 
sources of £42,527, On the quarter there has been a net increase of £188,062. 
In it crlstoms have recovered from the effects of reductions, and show an 
increase over the corresponding quarter of last year of £37,000, Property 
—— miscellaneous sources are the only two heads under which a decrease 
is shown. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held, on Thursday last, at its house, Jolin-street, Adelphi— 
Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Mr. Lewis, the secretary, 
having read the minutes of the previous meeting, rewards amounting to 
£55 12s, were voted to the crews of some of the life-boats of the institution, 
and of shore-boats, for saving the following shipwrecked crews during the 
recent heavy gales :—Brig Border Chieftain, of Hartlepool, eight men ; 
brigantine Burton, of Colchester, one ; Danish schooner Pfeil, of blankanease, 
seven ; schooner Delila, of Nantes, seven ; brigantine Eclipse, of St, Ives, two : 
schooner Kate, of Lynn, four; fishing-boat of Walmer, three; schooner Deptford 
Packet, of Kirkcaldy, three ; shore-boat of Shetland, two; barque Stirlingshire, 
eight; fishing-boat of Portpatrick, two; and schooner Teazer, of Goole, one : 
total, forty-eight. The second service clasp of the institution was voted to Mr, 
Mark Devereux, master pilot, in acknowledgment of his intrepid services in 
the Rosslare life-boat of the institution on a recent occasion. Rewards 
amounting to £42 2s. were also granted to the crews of the life-boats of the 
institution at New Brighton, Scarborough, Filey, Great Yarmouth, Portrusb, 
and Arklow for different services during the past month. During the past 
three months the life-boats of the society had been the means of rescuing 122 
lives from shipwreck, and had also assisted in saving ten vessels from 
destruction during the same _ period. Payments amounting to 
upwards of £1500 were ordered to be made on varios life-boat 
etablishments, A letter was read from the Duchess of Northumber- 
land expressing her heartfelt thanks to the committee of the insti. 
tation for their mark of respect to the late Duke, and stating that their 
vote of condolence would be placed with the most precious relics of the past, 
and be looked upon as one of her best treasures. It was reported that the 
following legacies had recently been left to the institution :—£500 by the 
late Thomas Stubbs, Eeq., of Hulme; £400 by the late Miss Brodie, of York 
place ; and £300 by the late Miss Woodburn, of Kensington Palace-gardens, 
Mrs, Anstice, of Tynemouth, had forwarded to the institution £400 to 
defray the cost of a new life-boat for North Sunderland, Lady W—— had 
also transmitted, through Sir W. G. Armstrong, F.R.S., £600 for the society 
to pay the cost of the Holy Island life-boat establishment; and Miss 
Robertson had also sent the institution £300, through Stephen Cave, Esq. 
M.P., for a new life-boat to be stationed at Shoreham. During the past 
month the institution had sent new life-boats to Alnmouth, on the Northum- 
berland coast, and to Ardmore, Ireland. Both boats were the gifts of bene. 
volent persons to the institution, Free conveyance had, as usual, been 
liberally given to the Alnmouth life-boat by the Great Northern and North. 
Fastern Kailway companies; and the Ardmore life-boat had also boen carried 
as far as Cork on similar liberal terms by the British and Irish Steam-packet 
Company. The proceedings then terminated, 
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FRESHWATER CHURCH, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


FRESHWATER CHURCH, ISLE OF WICHT. 

We love our English village churches, whether they rear their 
slender spires upon the summits of lofty hills—a landmark for all 
the country-side and the glory of the smiling landscape—or hide 
away their grey towers and ivied buttresses in “the nooks and 
angles” of the isle, amidst the leafy shadows of ancestral trees, We 
ask for no architectural splendour, no elaborate Gothic of offensive 
newness, no gorgeous decoration in sculptured stone ; let them but 
retain the solemn nes yes with which they were endowed by the 
devout men who built them, free from the whitewash of insen- 
sate churchwardens and “ the restorations” of would-be architects, 
and, to our eyes, old England holds nothing more picturesque or holy, 
It is these “rich morsels of quaint antiquity” that bestow so 
exquisite a charm upon our English landscapes. They stand “in 
the midst of a country filled with ancient families, and contain, 
within their cold and silent aisles, the congregated dust of many 
nobie generations.” They are associated with sunny memories of a 
pleasant childhood, —? are hallowed by traditions of great men 
and good, who once worshipped within their walls, and whose dust 
now lies within their recincts. In the calm, sequestered 
shadow of the village church the thoughtless for a while awake to 
perceptions of better things, the devout become more confident in 
the faith that exalts and inspires them. 

We know of one village church that might almost stand as the 
exemplar of English village churches. It is seated in a pleasant 
landscape ; trees are around it, and not far off there sings and shines 
a musical and glittering stream. A quiet, old-world village clusters 
about it, and it forms a sort of central point for sundry blossomy 
lanes which intersect rich meadows and wind away into the silent 
depth of lofty hills. Its walls bear visible marks of its antiquity ; its 
tower has a look of age about it which insensibly impresses the ob- 
server, It is not without that singular charm which springs from 
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association with the 
old heroic times and 
the men who made 
them £0, 

This old-world edi- 
fice is Freshwater 
Church, in the Isle of 
Wight, not far from 
the rocky coast which 
encircles Alum Bay, 
and the chalky 
Needles, which form 
the westernmost ex- 
tremity of the island. 
It is best reached from 
Yarmouth, vid Lym- 
ington. The road 
from ancient Yar- 
mouth town to plea- 
sant Freshwater vil- 
lage isa most delect- 
able one, winding 
along the bank of the 
River Yar for about a 

; couple of miles, and 

f hacker opening up, ever and 
: " : anon, fine glimpses of 
ug : the strange, conical 
uly Seat downs which form the 

Se 4 backbone, as it were, 
~ of the Wight, as well 
a3 lovely vistas of rich 
leas and richer farm- 
steads, and of a house 
or two of that import- 
ance which bespeaks 
it the residence of an 
ancient and consider- 
able family, 

There has been as 
yet but little innova- 
tion in Freshwater 
hamlet. The inn is 
somewhat modern, but 
the general aspect of the village is delightfully oldish and picturesque, 
Freshwater derives its name from its position on the river Yar—a 
small stream that _ near Freshwater-gate, about one hundred | 
yards from the English Channel, from whose waters its source is 
divided by a bank of pebbles and shingle, and flows in nearly a | 
straight line through meadow and valley for about four miles, until 
it joins the Solent at Yarmouth. It is an extensive parish, con- 
taining 4760 acres, and a population of about 1500 souls, Two 
thirds of its acreage are formed by lofty conical downs, whose grassy 
slopes supply with excellent pasturage numerous flocks of sheep, 

he church is very ancient, principally of Norman architecture, and 
contains a nave, chancel, north and south transepts, and a square 
embattled tower, At the extremity of each transept there is a small 
chapel. The northern chapel is distinguished by a richly-decorated 
Gothic arch, surmounting # nameless tomb, which, it is said, was 
opened some years ago, and found to contain a decollated skeleton. 
In the chancel there is a quaint tablet, with a notable epitaph, 
worthy of transcription :— 


MEMORIA SACRUM, 

The most virtuous Mrs, Anne Toppe, Daughter of Mr. Thomas Cardell, 
sometime of the Privy Chamber to Queen Elizabeth, and wife of Mr. John 
Toppe, of Wiltshire. In her widowhood by a memorable Providence pre- 
served out of the flames of the Irish Rebellion, On the second of September, 
1649, and 7ist year of her age, expired under the roof of her nearest kinsman, 
the Rector of this place, to his unspeakable loss and grief. 


The living of Freshwater is a rectory in the patronage of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, upon whom it was originally bestowed by 
Charles I. Freshwater was one of six churches in the Isle of Wight 
granted by William Fitz Ashert to the Abbey of Lire, in Normandy. 

The most interesting association of this pleasant village arises 
from its connection with the name and fame of Dr. Robert Hooke, | 
who was born here, on the 18th of July, 1635, Dr, Hooke was a 
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221 
man of singularly inventive genius, and introduced great improve- 
ments into our chief mathematical instruments, while he suggested 
and carried out new combinations. He was one of the early 
founders of the Royal Society, and for three or four years super- 
intended the publication of its Philosophical Transactions, Hia 
principal works are “ Micographia,” or some philosophical descrip- 
tions of minute bodies examined by magnifying glasses; and 
‘‘ Lampas,” a description of some mechanical improvements in lamps. 
He died in 1702, 


THE PENGUIN AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
REGENT'S PARK. 

Tue Penguin recently added to the collection in these gardens 
is, we believe, the first time that a living specimen of this 
strange bird has found its way to England. The present visitor, 
which will doubtless prove a “ welcome guest” to many curious ob- 


servers, has been presented to the society by Captain tee and 
ing along in the manner 


is a native of the Falkland Islands, Wadd 


= — = 


THE PENGUIN, IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 


shown in our Engraving, ita great flappers dangling by its side, it 
resents a most comical appearance, and looks v much like a 
ump of a boy with an overcoat too big for him, It carries 
its head, for the most part, sunken between its shoulders; 
and only occasionally, when alarmed or at ey 
thrusts its neck out and displays its natural length. 
The colouring of the pumas is bright and harmonious. The 
upper port of the head is black, round which runs a broad band of 
orange, narrowing as it approaches the middle of the throat, Its 
back is of a bluish grey; the upper partof the —_—- verging 
rapidly into white as the feathers descend, with black feet. It feeds 
principally on fish, This bird, which is naturally gregarious, seems 
to feel its solitary condition, and frets when left to itself. The 
keeper remains with it the greater part of the day, and seems to 
have excited in his charge a strong attachment, for it waddles after 
him like a child, 
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THE FASHIONS. 

THE inclemency of the weather during the past month has pre- 
vented any very considerable change in the spring fashions ; and, 
indeed, furs and winter cloaks have scarcely yet been relinquished. 
In spite of these difficulties, however, new patterns, both in mantles 
and dresses, have made their appearence, and some of them are 
remarkably effective. The jacket, dress, ani paletot continue in 
many cases to be made of the same material, a fashion which has 
already lasted a year, and will probably remain during the spring 
and summer months. Indeed, when the colour selected is a good 
one this uniformity of tint has such a pleasing appearance that 
many ladies would be sorry to relinquish so beeoming a costume, 
even for greater variety. 

Poplin de laine, mobair, and linoz:, many of them with broad 
stripes running the long way of the material, are still much used, 
and, when tastefully trimmed, have a very charming appearance ; 
but they are likely to be to a great extent superseded by the 
foulards, of which those in striped and clouded patterns are becoming 
quite the rage in Paris, One of the most striking patterns is a 
foulard having a striped ground beneath a small shaded olive 

attern ; while some others exhibit a palm-leaf upon a ground of 

dvres blue. Juvenile dresses of the same material contain a 
pattern of small bouquets on grounds of violet, green, or maize. 
All these should be trimmed with passementeries, which are now 
manufactured in very great variety, some of them relieved by steel 
ornaments, 

Amongst the latest toilets may be mentioned a robe of violet 
taffeta, ornamented on each seam by a band of black velvet 
studded with steel ornaments ; the short paletot and waistband 
being decorated in the same manner. The mantle has straight 
sleeves, and is provided with little pockets. A second robe is of 
grey moire, opening, both in front and at the back, over a breadth 
of blue moire, On each seam of the grey robe is a handsome 
passementerie of grey and blue, which is taken across the breadth 
of blue moire beneath. The body is high, and the sleeves close, 
with menterie ornaments to the seams. The bonnet is of blue 
crape and white tulle, and the toilet is completed by a cashmere 


shawl. 

A third toilet is of black and white striped taffeta, the skirt 
ornamented with a broad white Thibet fringe and brindilles of black 
beads at the bottom of the skirt; and above this an arabesque pat- 
tern of menterie, carried up to the middle of each breadth, 
The bonnet is of white puffed tulle, with three bandelettes of purple 
velvet, on which is placed a passementerie of straw. A “ casaque 
Impératrice” in black taffeta, with lace trimming, completes the 
toilet. There is pre | particularly new in the shape of these 
casaques. They are still either the half-fitting paletot shape or 
quite loose, the only difference being in the trimming, which, in- 
stead of being placed at the edge of the garment, forms a complete 
-pattern, one favourite mode still being to follow the shape of a 
jacket or coat, with the trimming over the paletot. Coloured silk 
or ribbon over black is also fashionable, and the great variety of 
ornaments of this kind includes diamond, scallop, or zigzag shapes, 
put on about five inches from the edge of the csaque. 

Lace jackets, either of guipure or yak, are very much worn, but with 
epaulets instead of sleeves, and over plain coloured silk dresses ; 
and it is said that shawls and paletots made entirely of yak will 
become the fashion as the season advances. 

Dresses of differently-coloured materials are frequently worn, 
some of them with widths of alternate hues and each width cut 
into a pointed shape, wide at bottom and tapering towards the top 
the bottom of the skirt being edged with a twisted cord of the two 
colours of the dress. Lace is very extensively used for trimming 
silk dresses of all colours. 

Oar hem eters represents— first, a robe of white muslin, made 
with a high body and narrow sleeves, lightly gathered; a waist- 
band of white lace over blue taffeta, which forms in itself a petite 
corsage, with epaulets, basques, and ceinture é la taille, complete, 
The head-dress is composed of Greek lacettes. The second toilet is 
a robe of light green “Indien velvet,” the skirt trimmed with 
quilting surmounted by chenille fringe ; two bars of satin, cut cross- 
wise, are laid on above this ornament ; the body is made high, and the 
waistband is of satin, with trimmed ends; the sleeves are straight, 
and with the same trimming as the skirt; collar and cutis of guipure ; 
head-dress, a guipure capuchon. 

The outdoor dress (the third figure in the Plate) is a robe of grey 
taffeta, with donble skirt, trimmed with bars of black velvet ter- 
minating in red grelot buttons; the edges of both skirts are 
bordered with bands of black velvet, edged at top with black 
guipure lace. The black velvet bars are arranged in sets of three 
on the lower skirt and of five on that which is looped up, the latter 
bars being the longest ; a long gilet, with similar ornaments, shows 
beneath a paletot trimmed in the same way as the upper skirt ; 
embroidered collar and cuffs. 

A round straw hat is worn, trimmed with red velvet ribbon, a 
small bird cockade, and black aigrette. 

The fourth fi represents a walking-dress of grey poplin, with 
a pardessus of black silk, ‘genre habit,” trimmed with lace and 
steel beads at the seams and ets as well as on the outsides of 
the sleeves. The bonnet is of black crin, with roses, lace, and black 
beads, and a trimming of bead grelots falling over the edge, 


THE MINOTAUR. 

On Wednesday, the 29th ult., another magnificent addition—as 
far as size, strength, and are concerned--was made to our 
iron-clad fleet by the formal delivery to the Admiralty authorities 
of this iron-plated ship, which, it is believed, will in some respects 

ual the renowned Warrior. The Minotaur is one of those vessels 
of s special class which were designed to be improvements on the 
Warrior. The latter class are vessels of 6100 tons, 380 ft. long 
by 58 ft. broad, plated over the greater part of their broadsides with 
4}-in. iron armour, backed up with 18 in, of teak, These have only 
twenty-six guns within the armour-lines, ten more guns 

at the bows and stern, which have no armour, but 


wi are so subdivided by a webbing of iron compartments 
that they might be riddled with shot without much danger 
to the main of the ship. Each of these Warriors. is 


driven by engines of 1250-horee power, and they have un- 
doubtedly proved the fastest ships in the Navy, and, from 
their bows and astern not being overborne with heavy armour, are 
tolerably buoyant even in heavy weather and very broken water. 
There ia no question that the vessels of the Warrior class are fine 
sea-boats of their kind, and it is more than doubtfulif the new 
class designed to improve on them—the Minotaur, Agincourt, and 
Northumberland—will at all equal them in seagoing qualities. In 
the Minotaur class it was fancied by the authorities that by 
diminishing the teak backing from 18in. to 10in, they could be 
made to carry 5}in. armour safely, and that by a little increase in 
their dimensions they might be enabled to carry it from end to end, 
and to have the wholeship covered in armour. The Minotaure, as they 
are called, therefore, are all of 6621 tons, no less than 400 ft. long by 
59 ft, beam, plated with 5} in. armour on a 10-in, backing, carrying 
thirty-six protected guns, and are propelled by screw-engines of 
1850 (nominal) horse power. Hardly were these vessels designed and 
commenced when the result of experiments at Shoeburyness proved 
that a mistake had been made in diminishing the teak backing—a 
mistake for which the additional inch of armour by no means com- 
pensated. The end of all the experiments at Shoeburyness has been 
to show that the amount of resistance of armour to shot depends 
generally less upon the thickness of the plate than the thickness 
and eysiem of the backing. Thus, the Warrior target, with 4} in. 
of iron and 18 in, of teak, stood fire obstinately, though soon after- 
wards infinitely greater results were obtained from plates of 3} in, 
supported by Mr. Chalmer’s admirable system of backing. On the 
other hand, the Minotaur target of 54 in., with only 10 in. of teak 
behind it, literally “crumpled up” under the fire of the smooth-bore 
68-pounder. But when this most unpleasant discovery was made 
all the Minotaurs were too far advanced to be altered, so that in 
these magnificent-looking vessels we have really got only much more 


expensive Warriors, with even less than half the powers of resistance 
which the Warriors possess. . , 

All the Minotanrs are built on the ram system, having what is 
termed the swan-breasted beak protruding under water. The stem 
of this portion, which would have to resist the firat blow of the 
ahock, is a most gigantic forging. as is also the stern frame. Every 
part of the vessel is of iron, even to the spar deck, though the 
plating here, which is about three quarters of an inch thick, is, of 
course, covered with wood. Every part of the hull is divided into 
longitudinal and transverse water-tight compartments, which not 
only ensure her safety in case of accident from below the water- line 
but add immensely to the stiffness of the whole hull, which is vir- 
tually made by these means one huge hollow wrought-iron girder 
of immense strength. ‘There is also a riveted wrought-iron skin 
within the backing behind the mying toa e001 and this, being con- 
tinned over the inner keel, forms a double bottom. which, in case of 
a vessel of such great weight taking the ground, would be of the 
greatest service. The armour-plates along all parts of the broad- 
side, from the edge of the spar deck to 5ft. below the 
water-line, are all of 5} in. thickness, of the best rolled iron, 
made by the Thames Ironworks Company. For about 30 ft. at 
the extreme ends of the ‘ship the thickness of the plating is 
reduced, to give the buoyancy which she will much need. At 
the stern the thickness is little more than 2 in., while under the 
the counter at the stern it is no more than 24 in. The 
number of ports on each side is eighteen, of which two on each side 
amidships are for Armstrong 300-pounders, All the portholes are 
made on the improved principle, and are very narrow ; while the clear 
height of the midship portsill from the water is no less than 40 ft.— 
a foot higher than in the Warrior. An important addition 
has been made to the ship since she was laid down in the shape of 
a poop and topgallant forecastle. The poop gives ample space for 
the cabins necessary for an admiral and staff, thus fitting the ship 
for a flagship, which the arrangements of the earlier ironclads did not 
admit of. The forecastle, being plated in front with armour-plate 
forms a kind of breastwork, to prevent the upper deck being rak 
by an enemy’s fire, and also gives room for two large guns, which 
can be trained in a line with the keel, and will be most useful as 
bow-chasers, The engines are of 1360-horse power (nominal), and 
-_ capable of working up to an indicated power of more than 8000 

orses, 

The Minotaur was launched on the 12th of December, 1863, from 
the yard of the Thames Tronworks and Shipbuilding hog ef and 
at once towed into the Victoria Docks, where she was fitted with 
her armour-plates, rigged, and brought to her present advanced 
condition, In the beginning of last week she was towed by four 
Government steam-tugs from her berth into the tidal basin, read 
for being hauled into the stream. Pending the approach of hig 
water on the 29th ult. the huge vessel lay stern on to the dock 
gates, surrounded by her sturdy, but, by comparison, dwarfish- 
looking, satellites ; giving indications of her approaching departure 
by a slight escape B ipions bo and steam from her funnels. Two of 
the tugs got hawsers fast to her quarters, and puffed and ted 
away vigorously, but it was some minutes before the inertia 
of between 8000 and 9000 tons of wood and iron was over- 
come to an extent to enable the spectator to see that 
the Minotaur was in motion. When she did begin to move, 
however, she was soon hauled into the long canal-shaped entrance 
connecting the tidal basin with the river. She drew 23 ft. water 
forward, and rather more aft, but was not sufficiently deep to com- 
| sarge immerse the blades of her propeller. Here she was made 
‘ast with stout hawsers, and a few turns were made with the screw 
to test the working of the engines. It argues well for the propelling 
power of her engines that the huge ship acknowledged a few slow 
turns of the screw to such anextent asto snap the fine new hawsers 
which held her like packthreads, Everything working with perfect 
smoothness, the dock gates were opened, the tugs went to work, and, 
aided by a few back turns of her own acrew, the Minotaur glided 
easily, stern first, into the stream. The action of the tide, the tugs, 
and the influence of her own rudder, soon canted her head down 
stream. Two tugs then made fast to the port broadside ; two more 
took up a similar position on the other side; the screw of the big 
ship churned the water into foam; her little auxiliaries paddled 
away with all their tiny strength ; and the whole party sped rapidly 
and easily down the river, on their way to Sheerness, where the 
Minotaur is to be prepared for commission. 


THE FEDERAL AND CONFEDERATE CRUISERS AT 
LISBON. 


A LETTER from Lisbon, dated the 28th ult., gives the following 
account of the firing on the Federal frigates Niagara and Sacramento 
by the Belem Forts, in Lisbon Harbour :— 

On Monday afternoon, the 26th, the Niagara and Sacramento, Federal 
corvettes, were signalled off Lisbon Bar, and it is said the Stonewall hoisted 
her bluepeter about the same time. The two corvettes came up, and cast 
anchor near the Belem Tower, and were officially informed that they could 
not sail until twenty-four hours had elapsed after the leaving of the 
Stonewall. The ello and ag war-steamers were appointed to watch 
the proceedings of the Federal ships, which kept steam up, and did not then 
ascend the river. The feeling of the Portuguese authorities was a determi- 
nation to see the law fully observed. On shore much excitement was dis- 
played, and the relative merits of the vessels were freely canvaseed. 
Admiral Sartorius, who is now here, is said to have declared that the 
Stonewall, with her iron sides and heavy cupola guns, would prove quite 
a match for the two Federal corvettes in the event of a countlict. The 
Stonewall sailed about noon on Tuesday, the 28th, leaving the Niagara and 
Sacramento anchored to the west of Belem Tower, nearly in front of the 
quay and Jeronimite Convent. fome four hours after the Niagara and 
Sacramento weighed anchor and moved towards the bar. The commander 
of Belem Tower, who had received instructions, observing this, called the 
artillerymen to the guns and fired a 12 1b, shot at the Niagara, which sailed 
in front. She did not, however, stop, and six more shots were fired from the 
tower. At the seventh shot the Niagara turned round, came back 
towards Lisbon, and cast anchor in front of the Old Packet 
Stairs. The Sacramento followed, and brought up near to her. 
lt appears that three of the seven balls struck the Niagara, somewhat 
pp we hy poop. The Federal captains allege that they had no intention 
of following the Stonewall, but were about to turn sound and take up other 
anchorage ground. The Governor of Belem Tower appears to have had 
orders to act as he did in case such proceedings were taken by the Federal 
ships; but the instructions given to the commander of the guard-ship were 
not the same, because the port is under the War Ofiice, the shipa under the 
Marine Department, and, unfortunately, cireumlocution prevails here as in 
England, Thisaffair is now affording matter for diplomatic correapondence, 
but the general feeling is that the Portuguese Government acted with great 
spirit, and their conduct will be indorsed by the public opinion of Europe. 

The Jornal do Commercio, of Lisbon, gives the following as an 
official account of the recent events :-— 

The two Federal steamers anchored at Belem, much below the ground the 
wished to take, because the Portuguese guard-ship prohibited their - 
proaching nearer to the place where the Stonewall lay, Next day, when the 
Confederate vessel had sailed, they weighed anchor, with the intention of 
coming up the river, but did not notify the guard-ship of their intention, and 
this caused the Governor of the Tower of Belem, whose orders were precise, 
to fire into the vessels. It is explained that the Federal ships steamed 
towards the bar in order to take the turn up the river, and there is no doubt 
the whole difficulty might have been obviated had they sent previous notice 
to the Governor of Belem Tower. It is said that at the first shot the Niagara 
lowered her flag half mast, to show she accepted the intimation not to go 
out, and this signal appears not to have been observed at the tower, which 
fired six more shots at the frigate, and it is said three balls struck her side. 
The commander of the Niagara complains that a blank cartridge was not 
tirst fired to give him timely warning. 


The Madrid papers publish news from Lisbon stating that th 
Portuguese Government have complied with the demand made by 
the American Minister by removing the Governor of Fort Belem for 
firing on the Niagara after the Federal vessels had signalled that 
— ea the first summons from the fort, 

e French Government, it is said, has instituted an inquiry into 
pete of those who aided the armament of the Stonewall at 

en’ 


THE WHITWORTH 12-POUNDER has achieved 
Armstrong in the ordnance experiments at Shosburyness. ‘i pata 
Armstrong’s shunt-gun fired forty rounds; his breech loader forty-two, 
Whitworth’s gun burst at the ninety-second round, 


FINE ARTS. 
—— 
MR. MADOX BROWN’S “ WORK” AND OTHER PAINTING < 

In the name of his principal picture Mr. Madox Brow ai: 
whether accidentally or not we cannot say, found the very bi “4 has 
sible title for this interesting collection. “ Work ”—in tho ee 
and noblest sense of what is always noble—is the pervadin ; Bheat 
in the exhibition, We recognise its influence in the unwed. 
endeavours and the earnest search for the truth which ident 
pictures. From the time when, at fifteen, he painted—ay,) > 
creditably too—the “ Study of a Pony” (41), to the days wh : 
completed his arduovs task of telling the epic of « Work. =) 
artist has been labouring in the interests of art. No « royal’ Ma 
to success was his, but a stern upward and onward strasele: e a 
many a gallant excursion in this or that direction wherever tj... 
seemed to be anything to achieve or tolearn. The various «+... 
in which he has painted, as he felt out the way for himself iy 
of following worn-out beaten tracks, are so many evidence ae ; 
“work.” Each picture is, moreover, in itself a monument of 
“ work "—the work of a man who strives to paint things as he pee 
and feels them, and who spares no trouble to carry out his conc i 
tion ; the work, too, of a man who, selecting his subject, bestow. 
on it his whole mind, stores it with thought and poetry, inate ? 
doing what too many artists are in the habit of doing—paint 
picture and selling the subject and title when it is finished, i 
thermore, Mr. Madox Brown does not begrudge his labour, even tn 
what is generally considered so slight a matter as a catalogue, ‘A 
most elaborate treatise—sincere and honest, speaking its “write “5 
mind and opinions with just so much self-assertion as is allows) 
in real men—this catalogue is a book that we can muse over ‘and 
discuss very profitably and very pleasantly. ; 

We need hardly add that, with such pictures from such an ay je: 
and with such a catalogue, the visitor to the gallery has |. s 
“work” cut out for him too. It is no easy matter—but the resw; 
repays the labour—to keep pace with both catalogue and picture 2 
scrutinise the artist’s pictures, so full of meaning and merit, and 
follow up the author's description, explanation, and argument, 

We have called the principal picture an epic advisedly. Well 
balanced and sustained throughout, it forms a splendid poem, touch- 
ing the heart with unaffected pathosin some passages, and in others 
just waking that responsive chord of humour which intensities the 
ager and which is seldom missing in the best productions of art. 

he picture, indeed, rises to the historical. Itisa page from English 
history, in which the chief actor is that essentially British embodi- 
ment of work, the navvy. The pioneer of that great civiliser, the 
railroad, is a peculiarly British type—he is necessary to its existence : 
and wherever it goes, there goes the navvy, laying the rails in Indian 
jungles, on Russian steppes, or even on the shot-scarred slopes of 
the Crimea, 

In the centre of the picture a group of navvies are employed on 
the excavations undertaken with a view to supplying Hampstead 
with water. One young Hercules, standing on the Janding-stage, 
shovels out the earth thrown up from below. A stern old fellow in 
front is screening lime, a third mixes mortar, and a fourth drinks— 
how heartily he drinks !—from a gleaming pewter pot, brought by a 
deformed oe impersonation of a different class of “ work. 
A group of children in front tells a story to make the heart ache. 
There is the motherlees girl of ten playing the part of mother to 
three children younger than herself—the boy, a regular young Arab, 
mischievous but not ea vicious ; a little sister, who contemplates 
the navvies with the absorbed interest of childhood, whose lollipop 
is nothing better than the stump of a carrot; anda wee brown baby, 
with bright eyes that gaze out of the picture with a look that 
haunts us long after we turn away from the canvas, 

On the left of the spectator is the procession of those who do not 
work and do not wish to work. There is the “chickweed and 
groundsel” man, little better than “the noble savage,” and re- 
sembling him in his “‘in-toed” gait. Behind him trips Beauty— 
a softly-attired, tenderly-nurtured lady, who is more alarmed at 
Fido’s rushing through the line to compare notes with two dogs in 
the foreground than she is at the sight of those poor, little children, 
We would here call attention to an exquisite little touch of homely 
pathos, One of the dogs we have mentioned belongs to a navvy, 
and lies on his master’s clathes, guarding them ; but the other is « 
homeless cur, who has attached himself to the little family, who can 
find no grander crown to reward such disinterested fidelity than 
a wreath of shavings that they have twined round his neck! 

After Beauty trips Piety, as distinguished from ‘ Working 
Religion,” personified on the other side. Piety is represented by a 
rather hard-visaged woman—the sort of woman who would dispense 
charity as some servants wash children—with a vigorous application 
of huckaback and an utter disregard for the insinuating tendencies 
of soapsuds, as considered in connection with the human eye. 

A pastrycook, with his tray, stands next in the procession. H's 
tray is the “symbol of superfiuity,” his wares a travestie of tle 
bread of common life, Beyond him, again, a father and daughter, 
both young—papa had more than three hundred a year, aud so 
might marry early—-are seen on horseback, brought to a star’! 
still by the excavation, and just about to turn back. 

On the other side of the picture are those who are not working 
but who are desirous of working. An Irishman out of ew ploy, | 
grimly patient, though pipeless, leans against a tree, at the foo 
which another Irishman—young this time, and married—is feedin< 
his babe with cold pap, as it lies in the lap of its mother, wic 
careworn, anxious face is almost painful. Poor Jack ashore, driv: 
to look for harvest work, and two country lads, who have sufler 
sickness or starvation, or perhaps both, have flung themselves down 
in the shade on the grassy slope to sleep-—perchance to dream of 
employment and wages. Hard by these workers out of luck stand 
their true and tried friends—unrecognised, as the best friends often 
are. Those friends, in this instance, are Carlyle and Maurice, tlie 
brainworkers—scholars, authors, philosophers, and teachers both. 

The background is filled with many little episodes, which we 
have not sufficient space to ennmerate, and must therefore leave our 
readers to find and interpret for themselves. 

The scene is laid in the main street of Hampstead, not far from 
the heath ; and an exquisite little bit it is. No less delicions is the 
sunlight which is poured over the whole picture, warm and rich, 
giving a ruddier tinge to the tanned faces of the navvies, setting a 
twinkling star on the humble pewter, and flinging cool, purple 
shadows over the glaring road. 

Of the execution of this noble picture we have nothing to say 
but praise. There is no matter of detail which may not be selected 
and studied separately as a gem ; yet the whole is broad and tellin, 
Mr. Madox Brown does not purposely weaken his background to give 
his figures force. He strengthens them in proportion to the visrou! 
of their surroundings. The drawing is excellent, the colouring pure 
and brilliant ; and the composition—which, considering the number 
of figures, might well have failed somewhat—is most harmonious, 
each passage falling into its proper place and prominence as in a 
well-ordered piece of music. _ Indeed, taking into consideration the 
lofty thoughts of such a subject, we feel inclined rather to speak of 
the picture as an oratorio than an epic, for it appeals more imme- 
diately and forcibly to the heart than a poem in twenty books, and 
wakes, moreover, an echo, as of some distant triumphant choir, 
which murmurs a comforting cadence for all who work—“ and 
rested on the Seventh Day.” 

After this fine painting we rank “Elijah and the Widow's Son” 
(33). Here the artist, who has somehow found—by what alchemistry 
we know not—the secret of laying sunlight on his palette amon; 
other rare colours, gives us the pitiless down-beat of a sultry 
Eastern midday. The widow has been going mechanically about 
her household duties, and is kneading a cake of bread for the 

het’s midday meal, and while she is so employed the man of 
God descends the steep steps from the upper chamber, bearing in 
his arms her son restored to her from the dead, What delighted 
wonder there is in the widow's face and eager attitnde ! what dumb 
surprise in the countenance of the child, who still grasps the strew- 
ments wherewith loving hands had decked him for the tomb ! 

The “ Last of England” (14), a young couple, who, emigrating from 
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; d, taking a last look at its lessening 
their ~_ mare thet appeals to the strongest 
shospachies of Englishmen. The two faces are 
sy PO ubtly distinguished in expression — the 
~~ ‘d's half-angry, almost despairing, and the 
husbane 4 et hopeful where he is. Without 
eS ee trom the interest of the chief group, 
—_ ist has introduced in the background 
ad each of which aight be made a separate 
e ture of, £0 full a story does it tell. 

PThe “Pretty Baa Lambs” (11) is a fine ren- 
dering of @ natural effect ; with this we may rank 
sig eo in catching aspects of nature which an 
ef of some talent might be well forgiven for 
rae to paint, “An En lish Afternoon” ey 
The, Haytield” (19), “ Carrying Corn” (16), 
« Windermere” (5), and ‘ Walton - on - the 
Saze” (27). 

— <7 forcible, earl 


The deceased slept on an old shawl stuifed with shavings 
or straw, on the bricks of the back kitcbem She had seen 
the prisoner with a whip in her hand, and had scen her 
whip the deceased on the arms, shoulders, back, &c. She 


had hgard the deceased scream out loudly. On one occa- 
sion the deceased was cleaning knives in the scullery, when 
the prisoner snatched the knife in her hand from her and 
inflicted with it a bad wound on one of the wrists of the 
deceased. Some sticking-plaster was pnt on the wounded 
wrist, but the prisoner afterwards tore the plaster off. The 
wound was then in avery bad state, and was not healed 
when the witness left, three weeks afterwards. The hands 
of the deceased were chapped, and witness gave her some 
glycerine, The deceased used it for a day or two,and then 
the prisoner found out what she had been doing, and 
smashed the bottle of glycerine. The prisoner aleo flogged 
the deceased afterwards, Sometimes the deceased had 
only one slice of bread and dripping in a day ; sometimes 
she had nothing all day. On one occasion the deceased 
went without food for three days, except what the witness 
gave her from the lodgers’ plates, 
The Judge directed the jury that if the prisoner, 
when deceased was in a helpless condition and 
under restraint, subjected her to insnflicient 
nourishment and improper lodging, and had thereby 
accelerated her death, they must find her guilty. 
The jury didso, The prisoner was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude, but certain legal points were 
reserved as to the admissibility of a declaration 
made by the deceased on her death bed, which 
declaration, when reduced to writing, she was 
physically incapable of signing; also, as to 
whether the deceased had been under such personal 
restraint as to prevent her leaving her place at will. 
A passenger in a third-class carriage on the 
Great Hastern Railway was about to light a pipe 
when his opposite neighbour insisted in that case 
on having the window open, To this the smoker 
objected, as the wind and rain would thereby be 
driven into his face. A squabble followed, one 
called the other a fool, and was instantly 
encountered by a straightforward blow on 
the nose. The parties appeared before the 
magistrate on #& summons for assault, It 
was shown that others were smokinz in 
the carriage, and that smoking-carriages were 
only provided for first-class passengers, The ma- 
gistrate, Mr. Cooke, disposed of the case by a fine 
of 5s, and Gs, costs, and then concluded with this 
startling remark :—‘ The case itself is worth noticing 
as evincing the good and wise policy of the com- 
pany prohibiting smoking in their carriages.” 
Firstly, such a apn is clearly shown to be 
futile in third-class carriages, and to have been dis- 
regarded in this case; secondly, the company pro- 
vides carriages purposely for smokers, if they will 
only pay first-class fares ; thirdly, the prohibition 
of smoking had nothing to do with the case, which 
was a quarrel about shutting a window; and, 
fourthly, the “good and wise policy,” supposing 
it to have had aught to do with the matter, brought 
about a disgraceful row, in which one passenger 
was insulted, another hurt, and everybody made 
uncomfortable—an appeal to a police court finally 
closing the business, 


Line = atk 
” (37 mewhat Rembrandtish, will not fai 
te notdon nor will many overlook 
yilbelmus Conquistator ” (28), a remarkably tine 
inting, one of the best historical pictures we 
ave had the fortune to see, and one which the 
i to possess. 
ation oust FToneymoon ” (31) is full of poetic 
feeling. In this, as in “ The Death of Sir 
m” (32), and “The Prisoner of Chillon” 
Mr, Madox Brown paints upon a system 
he sets forth at page 14 of his catalogue—a 
stem which is, perbaps, a little fanciful and 
arbitrary, but which is “justified of its children.” 
The “ Infant’s Repast” (6) is a very gem, reminding 
us of Mulready, as two “Studies of a Little Girl” 
(2) recall Sir Joshua. “ Toothless” (35) is acharm- 
ing little head ; but we must reluctantly object to 
the gap in the little maiden’s mouth—not because 
there is a risk of confusing “ a law in nature, full 
of promise, and symbolic of much, with an acci- 
dent or defect of old age,” but because the 
attention is unnaturally attracted to the hiatus, and 
the exquisite grace of the head injured. e 
Some clever and careful studies, some spirited 
designs for stained glass — ay, and for furniture 
(why should not that be artistic and beautiful ?)— 
complete the collection, We can only add that we 
recommend all lovers of what sg thoughtful, 
and masterly in art to visit Mr, Madox Brown's 
gallery as speedily as possible. We believe that the 
opinion of those whose opinion in such a question 
is worth anything will be that Mr. Madox Brown 
is » painter of whom England will be before long, 
and ought to be now, most justifiably proud, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Two cases have recently occurred in which wife- 
beaters have received severe and unexpected punish- 
ment. In one, tried at Kingston, the following 
were the facte:—An habitual wife-thrasher, named 
Camey, who was already bound over to keep the 

ace towards his partner, and who was accustomed 
to observe that he “ would not wear out his knuckles 
while he could afford a pair of thick boots,” was one 
day indulging in his favourite domestic enjoyment. 
He beat his wife furiously ; he kicked her —e 
until, ina moment of desperation, she snatched an 
earthenware image from the mantelpiece and 
smashed it upon hia head. The roffian fell insen- 
sible, bleeding horribly. ‘The police were called 
and, with their usual astuteness, found a knife, an 
at once started the theory that the woman had 
therewith wounded her husband. She was accord- 
ingly indicted for malicious cutting and wounding. 
The husband, adopting the police suggestion, swore 
that his wife had struck him on the head with a 
knife, and without the smallest provocation. He 
was con'radicted not only by the facts, but by wit- 
nesses who had just previously heard the poor 
woman screaming and the husband calling out 
“Take that!” ‘The jury accordingly acquitted the 
prisoner, upon the ground that she had acted on a 
sudden impulse of self-defence. The Judge, Mr. 
Baron Bramwell, indorsed the verdict by an excla- 
mation of “ Quite right!” And the public in court 
expressed their own sentiments by a burat of 
applause, 


In the other case, a delicate-looking child of 
twelve was indicted for the manslaughter of his 
stepfather. The deceased was a butcher, and 
accustomed to use bad language to and beat his 
wife. One day he was about to follow up his 
threats by knocking her down when the litile 
fellow snatched up a poker to defend her, exclaim- 
ing, ‘You shall not hit mamma!” The man 
eeized the tongs and rushed at the boy, who, fling- 
ing down the poker, caught up a large knife and 
ran into the street, holding the weapon pointed at 
his pursuer. The man ran upon it, fell, and died 
within a few hours after. The jury acquitted the 
little prisoner on the ground that the deceased 
might have caused his own death by running upon 
the knife. The verdict in this case also was re- 
ceived with applause, whereupon the Judge (Mr. 
Baron Channell) declared that if he heard “ any 
such noise” again, and a policeman should bring 
forward the offenders, he would “ know how to deal 
with them,” 


Mrs, Jane Smith, lodging-house-keeper, of 
Yarmouth, was indicted at the Norfolk Assizes 
for the manslaughter of her female servant, 
Martha Turner, The case was of a similar cha- 
racter to those of Mother Brownrigg, in the last 
century, and of Mr, and Mrs. Sloan, of the Temple, 
in modern days. The deceased, Martha Turne’, 
had been engaged as maid-of-all-work, at 1s. per 
week, but during a year and a half had only 
received 13s., a pair of boots, and two ary She 
was of weak mind. Her mistress allowed her only 
bread and dripping for food, and a straw bed, laid 
upon damp bricks in the scullery, for rest. A 
Witness deposed :— 

On one occasion she saw the deceased cleaning the 
fender in the back kitchen. The prisoner went in, kicked 
her over with her foot, and “chucked” her up again. 
The deceased fell over the fender into the grate, She 
cried, but did not appear to be hurt. She (witness) had 
heard the prisoner threaten the deceased, ‘The prisoner 
asked her one day what she was going to say to her 
mother. The deceased said, ‘‘I shall tell her I have got 
& good mistress and a good house and home.” The pri- 
soner said, “ If you don’t I'll give it to you,’’ at the same 
time holding up her finger in a threatening manner. The 
witness had heard the prisoner say this twice. On one 
Occasion the deceased was cleaning some fish for dinner. 
She took the giils out of the fish and ate them raw. She 
Sppeared to be very hungry. The legs of the deceased 
Were very much swelled up to the knees. She had nothing 
bat an old pair of slip shoes to use, She could not have 
Worn boots if she had had them, She was slways upon 
Ser feet from morning till night. She wae only twen:) 
‘OOF Years ot age, but she wae always calied © Old Ann,’ 


ANOTHER MISAPPREHENSION.—On Sunday night a 
gentleman named Crum, an officer in the Army, who had 
been staying at Scarborough, and who arrived in York on 
Monday morning, was apprehended at one of the principal 
hotels in that city, charged with having forged a check 
for £1500 on a bank in Buxton. One of the inspectors 
named Hodson had a warrant for the apprehension of a 
man named Temple Morris, and he arrived in York at a 
late hour on Saturday, after which he received information 
that a gentleman, whom it was supposed was the offender, 
had arrived in the town. Inspector Hodson immediately 
waited upon Captain Crum, and told him that he held 
a warrant for his apprehension on a charge of forgery. 
Mr. Crum told the policeman that he was mistaken, 
and after informing him that he was a nephew of 
Messrs. Cruin, merchants, Mosley-street, Manchester, told 
him and a policeman who accompanied him that they 
might search his portmanteau (in which were his regi- 
mentals), his cardcase, and, as he said, *‘ the whole of his 
letters,” if they liked. However, the local “* Dogberries ” 
declined to do this, and the constable, exhibiting the 
handcuffs, told him that if he did not go with them by the 
next train he would have them applied in a manner he 
would not approve. Mr. Crum,acting upon the advice of 
some gentlemen who were present, but who were un- 
known to him, consented to go quietly ; whereupon he was 
removed from York to Buxton, and, on being faced with 
the bankers in the morning, they immediately stated that 
the police were mistaken. The gallant officer was imme- 
diately released from custody. It is eaid that legal pro- 
ceedings are contemplated, 

A PLAGUE IN Rvessia. — A terrible pestilence has 
broken out in Russia. It is said to have first made its 
appearance in Siberia, and has now reached St, Peters- 
burg, where it is committing fearful ravages. Official 
returns as to the number of cases have altogether ceased 
of late; but, from the large sums voted by the metro- 
politan authorities or supplied by Government, some 
idea may be formed of the extent and virulence of the 
malady. Besides 200,000 roubles contributed by the 
Treasury, 400 additional beds have been placed at the 
disposal of the town, and large subscriptions made by 
the princes and aristocracy. The tewn, too, has opened 
a new hospital, at the cost of 60,000 roubles; con- 
siderably augmenting, at the same time, the funds of 
the various charities and aiding the convents in the 
care and reception of the sick. The malady is stated 
to have broken out originally on the other side of the 
Ural Mountains, whence it slowly threaded its way to- 
wards St. Petersburg, increasing as it went, and culmi- 
nating at length among the destitute classes of an un- 
healthy and densely-populated capital. In its steady 
advance towards the west it has now reached the Prussian 
frontier, and, in a milder form, already shown itself in 
the towns of Kunigsburg, Dantzic, and Gumbinnen. In 
the Waldai Hills, to the south-west of St. Petersburg, 
whole villages are said to have been depopulated. Such 
are the reports which reach us regarding this new and 
terrible visitation, which exhibits the ordinary symptoms 
of Asiatic cholera. The semi-official Northern Post of St. 
Petersburg, however, asserts that the reports of the 
appearance of the Siberian plague in that city are un- 
founded. The illness which prevails at present is de- 
scribed as having no epidemic character; and it stated 
that only the poor people who neglect sanitary regula- 
tions are suffering from any unusual attacks. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK, 

‘THE transactions in Home Securities having been rather on the 
increase, both for Money snd Time, prices have shown more firm- 
ness ; nevertheless, there is still a fall average quantity of stock 
afloat. Consols. for Money, have realised 904 jf ; Ditto, for Time, 9uj f ; 
Keduced and New Three per Cents, tS) |; Kxchequer Bills, 38, to 6s, 


POE 300,000 will be invested this quar.er towards the reduction 


of the National Debt. 
stocks, éc.. have been very firm in price. India 

aoe; Ditte, Five per Cents, 1064 Ditto, Four per Cents, 994 ; 
Ditto, Debentures, 100 ; Ditts Bonds, I°s. prem. ae 

The Council for Iucia have dispored of £300,000 ia bills on the 
various Presidencies, at a reduction of | per cent. 

Only a moderate business has been transacted in the market for 
Foreign Securities, Mexican Stock has ruled firm, and has realised 


aotations , otherwise, prices exhibit very litle change 
myer oe The onivderace ey has been done at 3! to 33 ; 
end Italian Serip, 3% cis. ex div. Brazilian Fvur-and-a- Ee | 
Centa, 1+), have marked Rs her ix 
wr Cen "zg ex div.; Dann’ & 
Soh Cte one 25 ex div. ; Greek, Ditto, Couponr, ian 
Old Five pur Cents, 642 ; Ditto, 1865, 7g ex civ, ; Toxics ihre per | 
Cont, 274; New Grenada, 13) ; Mcorish, 954; Vortuguess Three per 
4 Dirto, 1863, 45 ; hussian Old Five per Cents, 694 ; Ditto, 
Ditto, Three per Certs, 55; Sardinian Five per Cents, 77 ; 
res per Cents, 479 » Divwe Deferred, alg: Ditto, Passive, 
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324: Ditto, Certificates, 17; Swedish Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 8 
Turkish Old Six per Cente, 92§ ; Ditto, 1858, 724; Ditto, 1862, 74] 
Ditto, Small, 75, 

‘The market for Join‘-stock Bank Shares has ruled quiet. Albion 
have sold at 6 ex div.; Alliance, 33); Anglo Egyptian, 13] ex. 
diy. ; Australa ia, 72 ex div.; Bank of Kgypt, 31; Bank of Loncon, 
147 ; Bank of Queensiané, 22}; Chartered ‘of India, Australia, and 
China, 29} ; Consclidated, 109; Continental, 20; Ditte, New, 11h; 
Imperial O:t man, 175; Land Mor gage of India,5; London and 
Bravilian 43; London Chartered of Australia, 24§; London and 
County, 74; London Joint-stock, 22); Landon and South-Western, 
20} 5 Merchant Nationyl, 04; Ditto, New, 83; Oriental, 56 ; 
Provincial, 34; e, Punjaub, and Delhi, 11; South-Kastern, 14; 
and Union ot London, 53. 

Colonial Government Securities have been in fair request. Canada 
Six per Cents have sold at 95; Ditro Five per Cents, 83; Cape Six 


Cents, 108 ; Ditto Five per Cents, 94; Mauritius Six pe Cent, 1882, 
pea, ew Brunswick Six per Cents, 93; New South Wales Five per 
, 


4; Queensland Six Jen 
Cents, 107 ex div, a re 
The Miscellaneous Market baa been tolerably firm. Anglo- 
Mexican Mint Shares have rola atl?) ; Berlin Wacerworks, 10; City 
of Milan Improvements, Li ; Di'to, 28 ; City Offices, 54 ; Commercial] 
Union Lnxnrance, 9 ; Contract Corporation, }}; Credit Foncier and 
Mobili r+ f England,10j ; Ditto, New, 84; Crystal Palace, 37; Discount 
Corporation, 14] ; Fas (Indian Financial, 5 ; Ebbw Vale,6: Keyptian 
Commercial and Trading, 4}; Electric egraph, 116 ; Fore-street 
Warehowre, 108 ; General Creoit, 6); Homber lronworks, 8; Inter 
national Contract, 11); International Financial, 63 ; mion Fi- 
nancial, 224 ; Mauritius Land, Credit, and Agency, 24; Millwall 
lronworks, 6) ex div, ; National Dise unt, 16); National Financial, 
84; Oceon Marine Insurance, 244; Oriental Financial, 44 ; Ottoman 
Financial, 6) ; Royal Mail steam. 974; Scovtish-Australian Iovest- 
ment, 121; Smith, Knight, and Co, 24; Thames and Mersey Marine 
Insurance, 74. 


1044; and Victoria Six per 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

CORN FXCHANGE.—A fair average supply of Fnglish wheat has 
been on offer this week, and most kinds have changed hands slowly, 
ata slight reduction in the quotations. Fine foreign wheats have 
commanded fall prices; but inferior kinds have ruled heavy, at 
late rates, Flo.ting cargoes of grain have rather advanced in price. 
Malting barley has realised extreme quotations, with a sleady 
inquiry. In grinding and dist illiog sorts the transactions have been 
on a limited scale, at last week's currency, The malt trade has con- 
tinued in as!ugeish state. Prices, however, have been supported, 
Oats have sold freely, on former terms. Both beans and pens may 
be considered firm, whilst the flour trade has been ina hcalthy state, 

ENGLISH.— Wheat, 398, to 478, ; barley, 23s. to 34s, ; malt, 47a, to 
Gls. ; oats, 168, to 24s. ; rye, 268. to 2As.; beans, 32a, to 438. ; peas, 
34s, to 402, per quarter; four, 2s. to 40s, per 280 lb, 

CATTLE.—The supplies of stock have mon the increase, ard 
the trade generally has ruled heavy, at drooping prices :—Beef, from 
3a. dd. to 5s. ; murton, 4s, 1d. to 68. 6d.; ver 4s, 4d. to 5s, 6d. ; 
pork, 38 44. to 4s. Sd. per 81b. to sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Each kind of meat hes moved 
off slowly, as follows :—Beef, from 3s. 2d. to 4a, 6d,; mutton, Ss, 4d, 
to 4s, 10d, ; veal, 48. 2d, to 5s, ; pork, 3a, 44, to 4a, 10d, per 81b, by the 
carcass, 

TEA.—The market generally is in a sluggish state, at barely 
stationary prices. The show of samples is large. 

SUGAR.—Most raw qualities are in improved request, at full 
quotations, The stock amounts to 01,461 tons, against 61,865 tons 
last year, Refined goods are steady, at 438, per cwt. for common 
brown lumps, 

Corree.—The demand is yery inac ive, and, in some instances, 
the currencirs have had a drooping ten¢ency. ‘The supply in ware- 
house consists of 10,720 tons, avainst $246 tons in 1864. 

PROVISIONS.—Neatly all kinds of butter are in fair request, at 
full prices, Tne supply en offer is very moderate. Bacon is steady, 
at (6s, to 67s, per owt, for Waterford landed, and 5s, to Gls. for 
Hambro’. Hams and lard rell freely, at full prices; but most other 
provisions are a dull inquiry. 

TALLOW.—The market is flat, at about previous quotations, 
P.Y.C., on the spot, 40s. aed cwt. Stock, 39,682 casks, against 54,065 
casks last year. Rough fat, 2s, 1d. per 8 ib, 

O1LS.—Linseed oil is dull, at £51 15s. per ton on the spot. Rape 
iseelling at from £41 10s. to £44; olive, £44 to £47 108 ; cocoanut, 
£39 to £43 10s, ; and fine palm, £36, French turpentine, 668, 6d. 
to 674, per cwt. 

SPIRiTSs.—Rom is in fatr request, at full quotations, 
and grain spirits support previous rates, 

HAY AND STRAW.— Meadow hay, £4 10s. to £5 88.; clover, 
£5 10s, to £6 10s, ; and straw, £1 8¢, to £1 19s. per load. 

COALS.—Hetton, 21s. ; Haswell, 2is.; Hartlepool, 20s, 0d.; Brad- 
dyll's, 20, : Harton, 18s, $d, ; Hariley’s, 16s. per ton, 

HOPs.—We have no change to netice in i on value of any kind, 
The trade, however, is very inactive.j | Prices range from 100s, to 
2008, per ewt, 
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BANKRUPTS.—G. LOVELOCK, Earl-street, Kensington, eeneral 
dealer.—W,. POTTAGE, John-street, Adelphi.—F B&VAN, Murray- 
street, Horton.—G. W. A. MILLBURN, Charterhouse-square, 
¥, W. MEAD, Great Waltham, Eesex, farm baliff.—M. BARBER, 
Enfield, Middlesex, ¢airyman,—H. x KINCAID, Turnbam-green, 
Micdlesex, schoolmaster.—T, VARKER, Westminster, licensed 
viciualler —R, FULLER, Norwich, licensed victualler.—J. GANDY, 
Southampton, shoemaker. — J. CHESTERTON, Wellingborough, 
poate A. P. CUMING, Emma-street, Hackney-road, bricklayer. 
I. KNIGHT, Plumstead, Kent.—H, BARNES, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, laceman’s assistans —I, L LANG, Wray Park, Reigate.— 
J, KLARGEST, Lime Cottages, Stockwell Private- . Clapham- 
rise, plamber,—-E. IVEY, Warwick-street, rime, draper’s assist- 
ant.—J. KOBERTS, Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospital.—Lord T. P, 
CLINTON, Les Vertus, France —T. H. MORRIS, Southampton, out- 
fitter.—P. C. MALE, High Wycombe, Buckirghamshire, gro er,— 
J. ©, ALDRIDGE, Beker-street, Portmen-square, centist. — 
E. ASHWELL, Oply-street, Walworth-road, waiter.—W. BEN TLEY, 
Wolverton, Berkshire, chemist,—T. BARKER, Road, Northampton- 

shire, horsedealer.—R, Kt. FISH, Newport-court, Newporé-marke' 
pork-butcher. — J. VARNEY, Portsea, licensed victualler. — J. 
BRUCK, Bingfield-street, Caledonian-road, grocer.—'l. TiLLAM, 
Deptford, gas-apparatus manufacturer.—J. SMITH, Mill Pool- 
hill, Worcestershire,—T, LLOYD, Hanley, S:affordshire, éraper.— 
L. TUER, Madeley, Salup.—J. HAWLEY, Walsall, Staffordehire, 
rope and twine maker.—T H, E, SCONE, Exeter, quartermaster ist 
Devon Militia —L. STEVENSON, Bradford, wool and waste dealer, 
J.and J, T. MORTON, Leeds, engineers’ toolmakers—F, W. TYAS, 
Hooton Pagnall, Yorkshire, impiement-dealer.—H, W. JENKINS, 
Abergelo, Denbvigh.—H. VLIMMER, Liverpool, boot and shoe 
maker.—J. ©. FORSYTH, Liverpool, bookseller—J. ALOOCK, 
Maccle field, rilk-throwster.— E. BRADsHAW, Lancaster. — P, 
| RICHARDSON, Manchester, coaldealer.—T. CLEGG, Rochdale, 
cotton-waste dealer.—W. CRANKSUAW, Manchester, crinoline 
manufacturer, — W. ROWLAND, Manchester, crivoline manu- 
facvurer.— J. B. DAVES PORL, Rochdale, publisher.—T. KO W N Ess, 
Bishop Auckland, Durham, haberdasher.—J. H. DELAFLELD, 
Sunderland, comedian.—J. BUND EY, Liverpool, baker.—E. OWEN, 
Liv: , stationer.—J, KELHAM, Nottingham, vision-dealer, 
F. STUs588, Bradford, clothvs-deaicr—J, ARNOTT, Sheffield, 
brass-caster.—J. M. DILLON, Barnsley, fishmonger.—D. CAPPER, 
Oswestry, shoemaker—G. PLUMBLY, Freshwaver, Isle of Wight, 
lumber.—J. A. KENDALL, Ryde, innkeeper,—D, BLACKWAAUL, 
langyuwyd, Glamorganshire, beer retailer.-E. J. LAWS. South- 
sea, dockyard Inbourer.—@. MOORE, Seethiog, Norfolk, dealer in 
fruit.—J. COVE, Cheltenham, wheel wright. SUMMERS, Chel- 
te » farmer,—W. PARTON, Much Wenlock, Shropshire, boot« 
maker.—W. BAKR, Manage Warwickshire, wheelwright,—W. A, 
BILLINGHAM, Witton Park, Durham, plate-shearer.—S. HAND, 
Birmingham, journeyman clock-dial writer.—R. CHAPMAN, Sad- 
berge, Durham, innkeeper.—T. DAWSON, Astley Moss, Lancashire, 
farm labourer —J, BAXTER, Burnley, Lancashire, dealer in German 
east.—G, WILLIAMSON, Preston —T,. MARSHALL, Kirkheaton, 
orkshire, horsedealer.—W. A. ROGERS, Xrdington, Warwick- 
shire, commission agent—J, HUGHES, Lianuwehilyn, Merio- 
nethshire, labourer.— ¢. FAULKNER, Clifion. lodging-house keeper. 
T. P. HOLLAND, Kempsey, Worcestershire, beerhouse-keeper.— W. 
DOUGATY, Southampton, journeyman brushmaker.—D. HOLT, 
Worksop, Nottinghamshire, watchmsker.—W. STEPHENS, Free- 
mantle, Southampton, coach proprietor.—J, BRENTON, st, Denis, 
Cornwall, cordwainer.—J. B. SIMPSON, Longdon, shire, 
wheelwright.—A. CARLIN, Shield-field, Newcastic-on: Tyne, dealer 
in earthenware—, 8, HAYNTON, Dover, vaker.—M. MASON, 
Brighton.—E, FOSTER, King’s Walden, Hertfordshire, haydealer, 
J. MOON, Brighton, grocer,—J, D. FLECKNOK, Great Horwood, 
Buckingham:hire.—T, WILLIAMS, Lambeth-walk,-T, THORPE, 

Hanley, Staffordshire, shopkeeper. 


TURSDAY, APRIL 4, 

BANKRUPTS.-E. NYBERG, Bucklersbury, City, merchant.— 
E. ABLEWHITE, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, coachmaker.— 
J. TVISON, Well-streac, Cripplesate Without, commercial printer, 
G. SWALNE, Torner- street, COommercial-road, clerk.—H. ROGERS, 
Southampton.—T. ENGLISH, Lrg came Bethoal-greea.— 
J. O, TUCKER, St, George’s-terrace, Kilburn, watchmaker.—E, 
TLIDEY, Loughborough Park, Surrey—J. HEAD, Huntingdon, 
cattle-eal-r—U. M, SLRANGE, Tunbridge Wells, builder's clerk, 
T. G. NEWBY, Wandeworth-road, Ciapham, baker —#, M. and ©, J, 
DOWNING, Cumberwell-road end York-place, Kenningtou-road, 
furnitore-dealers.—W. F. HERRKLN, Penryn, Cornwall, grover.— 
J. WHILE. Great Suffelk-street, Southwark, butcher—J. HOWES, 
Northampton, shoe manufacturer.—J. FENWICK, Ledbury-road, 
Bayswater.—C, F, MAKQUARKDT, Warwick-+treet, Pimlico,—T 
GARDNER, Storey-street, Islington, curate —T, COPPARD «nd J, 
NEWMAN, Meads, Su.#-x. grocers KE, SCHOKULER, Water-lane, 
Tower-street, merchant.—J, WHISLER, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-*quare, trimwingseller, — M, TOPLIS, Clarendon-roas, 
Notting-hil!, milliner W. RINGER, Mayfie!d-street, Dalston, 
E. TELLING, Gloucester-inews Kentish Town road, stonemason,— 
J. R. BR. RICHARDS, Kelveson, Essex, tutor—G, P, ALBERT, 
Croydon, surgeon. —R. W. BUIsT, Bessborough-gardens, Pimisico, 
dentist,—J, BLISS, Brickley, Northampton, boot und shoe raaker — 
J. BARTLET !, Da'+ton coal agent.—S. PLIM?SOLL, Ely-piace, 
Holborn, lodging house keeper.—E. H, WILLIAMSON, Staiford, 
grocer, —J. JONES, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorgsnshire, draper.— 
b. H. HAYWARD, Gloucester, ph wrmacentical chemist.—T. f KOST, 
Darfielé, Yorkshire, mason.—H. WALKER, York, provision-dealer, 


| J CARR, Leeds, comma-sion agent.—T. ELLIOTL, Liverpo:l, com- 


mission mt.—J. KELLY, Liverpool, engineer.—J. BE. DUYLE, 
Birmingham, fic-h saleeman.—J. SMEBTHURST, Manchester, 
worsted dyer —J. H, FOOL. Liverpool, journeyman joiner.— W. H. 
LAYBOURNE, Fleetwood, Lancashire, hairdrewer —U, HK ADLEY, 
Leeds —H. HAKTSHORNE, Broceley, Shrop-hire, 
DICKIN*ON, Little Bolton, Lancashire, joiner 
WakeGield, boot and shoe m*ker —H. BALDWIN, Claines, Worcert.r- 
shire, market gardener.—W, CRAVEN, Landport, Sate, pee 
hanger J. BARK ES, Stebbing. Bs«ex, blackanith —J. INWARD. 
Luton, Bedtoroshire, clerk.—H. STEVENSON. Ipswich, catile- 
deuler—W. TOLAN, Shanklin, Isie of Wight, jeweller.— 
EB. MULLET, [ysewich, fsbmonger,— H, BLARUWAY, Castle 


’ 
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ROBEL 
Abinger Hammer, Surrey.—T. 
farmer.—W. WEBB, Arley, Warwickshire, labourer, 
Stantonbury, Buckinghamehize, baker.—B, JENNI 


Mositgrmery ss ire, Crug: 


ORSWILL, Dip ford, 


Devonshire, 
G, BLUN 


’ 
iS, Kenwyn, 


Cornwall, wheelwright,—W. FLATCHER, sSvretchworth, Cam- 
bridgeshire, barman, , earry 
RYSTAL PALACE —GOO FRIDAY 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT.—Méme, Rudersdorffl, Mr 
Sims Reeves, who wiil sing the celebrated War Song from an 
“Kili,” and “If with all your hearts” and “Then sal 
righteous” (Elijah) ; Mr. Weiss, Solo Trumpet, Mr. Harper. 

Full Orchestra, Band of Coldstrenm Guaros, and Chorus, Orgea, 
Mr. Coward, Conductor, Mr. Manna, ‘ 

Commnanies at Half-past Three, terminating soon after Viv» 
o'Clock. 

The National Anthem, the Old Hundredth Psalm, the Evening 
Hy an by the Orchestra, joined in chorus by the tens of thousands 
of visitors. 

Numbered Reaerved Seats, front of Great Handel Half- 
a-Crown each, may now be had at the Crystal Palace ; and at 2, Exeter 
Hall, Baek Seats, Orc hestra, and Upper Galleries, One Shilling, on 
Good Friday, at the ticket-stands in the Naves. 

ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING, 

Open from Nine in the Morning. Palace lighted at dusk. Fro- 
quent trains from London Bridge, Victoria, Kensington, and inter- 
mediate stations, into the Crystal Palace station. ‘Trains to Anerley 
and Penge stations from London Bridge ; from Blackfriars, Klephant 
avd Castle, Camberwes!, and intermediate stations of Chatham and 
Dover line to Sydenham Hill station, A’so a quiet and pleasant 16 
route fiom Ch ring-cross to Lower Sydenham, Ex.ra afteruoon 
trains. New Gate to Palace grounds at Penge and North Tronsept 
open as additional entrances for visitors arriving et Penge and 
Sydenham Hill tations of Chatham and Dover Railway. 

Excursion Traius from Brighton and Sovth-Coast, Chatham and 
Dover, South-Fastern, and other lines, particulars of which av tho 
various sts tions, 

NoTe.—The Clepham Junction, connecting the Crysial Palace 
with stations on South-Western, London and North-Western, Great 
Western, and North London, vii Kensington, is pow open, Also, 
vii Kensington to the Crystal Palace from Bow, Highbury, Cam- 
den, &e, Also by ponents, vid Ramanan, 

EASTER WEEK.— HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS from 
MONDAY to FRIDAY, ONE SHILUING, 


RYSTAL PALACE~GOOD FRIDAY. 
Comeearly, Open at Nine. Lighted at Dusk. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


\HE GARDENS AND CONSERVATORY, 
with a Show of Spring Flowers, will be OPEN on BASTER 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, from Nine a.m, until Sunset, at tho 
charge of 3d. each person (Children, 1d.). Schools, accompanied by 
their Teachers, will be admitted at 1d, each person, Bands will 
attend all day, and the Cascades will play. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-Mall. 
The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PILTURES, 
the Contributions of Artists of the French and Flemi-h Schools, will 
OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, Admission, ls, Catalogue, 6d, 
ENERAL TOM THUMB, his LITTLE 
WIFE, and INFANT DAUGHTER, COMMODORE NUTT, 
and MINNIE WARREN, The smallest human beings of maturo 
age on the face of the globe, Three Grand Entertainments Daily 
at ST. JAMES'S HALL, at Eleven. Three, and Half-past Seven 
o'Clock. Admission to the Day Exhibition, Is,, 24, and 3s, Evening 
Exhibition, One Shilling to all parts of the house, except a few re- 
served seats, Children Half price to all parts of the house, 


O THE JUVENILES,—st. Jamea’s Hall, 
Piccadilly. —GENERAL TOM THUMB begs to announce, 

from this date and duing the EASTER HOLIDAYS the 
admission will be for Children under Ten years of age Half price 
to all parts of the house. 


R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, EGYPTIAN 

HALL, Piccadilly, Every Evening during the Week, at 

Eighe oClock (except Saturday). Saturdey Morning at ‘Shree 

o'Clock. PARIS PORTRAYED; MRS. BROWN AT THE PLAY. 
Box-office open from Eleven till Five. 


HE GREAT FYCHOW GIANT, whose 
appearance in Shanghai and Hong-Kong has created such 
wonder, is EXPECTED in ENGLAND by an early mail from Chine, 


AB: CHINA, 


ABLE GLASS, and 

CHANDELIERS.—J. DEFRLES avd SONS have just added 
FIVE NEW sHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the 
largest assortment in the world of these goods of their manufacture 
may beseen. 147, Houndsditch, Lamps for Ludia. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S | 


partsst CORN 


“John Brown” 
is signed by the makers 5 cache poate is families tina 
m on eac t, as fam’ are sometimes 
4 defrauded by counterfeit cheap qualities. — c2E* 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 


mo suney or BULLI ATA WEY on et asa 
Curry Powder, Curry Sauce, may obtai rom ce 
vi ; and Wholesale of 


enders ; 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, pee to the Queen, 


FLOUR, 


Soho- square, Lon 
OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD, 
obtained the Only Prize Medal 
tor‘ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
International Exhibition, 1862, 


Trade Mark—The Bull's Head, 


AUTION.—OOOKS'S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Senvien 
HOt and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, is sold by all 
yeapectable dealers in sauces. it ts manufact only by the 


executors of the sole proprietor, Charles 6, Duke-s'reet, 
bere ling, the Original Sauce Warehuuse, Ali others are spurious 
imitations. 


OD-LIVER OIL, Imported direct from 
Newfoundland by THOMAS KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, Sold in bottles, half-pints, 2s, ; pints, 3s. 6d. ; quarts, 
6s., imperial measure, 
OD-LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first 
delivery, and Gnest im this by THOMAS 
KEATING, 79, 8t. Paul's-churchyard, E.C, Sold in bottles, haif- 
pints, 2s,; pinis, 3s, 6d, ; quarts, 6s, imperial measure, 


HE DEADLY FRVER IN RUSSIA, 
The BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston-rood, 


London, recom MORISUNS PILLS as a safe end certain 
remedy for this or any ouher fever. 
“The Blood is the Life.” 
March 31, 1865. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 


in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. and great Reduction in Prices. 

Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Ve Dentist, 9, GRUSV ENOR- 
STREE l, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole inventor of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, ona soft, elastic, chemically-prepared indiarubber gum, 
No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; they are more 
natural, durable. and comfortable than any yet introduced. Trey 
are eclf-adhesive, render support to the acjoining tecth, and are 
supplied at charges within the reach of all, Consultation free, 

Observe, no connection with anyone of the sane name, 


Resi ls CELEBRATED 


MEDICATED COTTON WOOL.—No family should be 
without this valuable preparacion. For burns, scalds, bruises in the 
skin, rheumatic Jing tic doloreux, sciatica, whooping-coagh, and 
all diseases of chest end lungs, Recommended and used py 
8 large number of the most eminent physicians. Sole Proprietors, 
W.G. BENTLEY and CO., 220, High Holborn, London, In packets, 
ls, ipd., 26. 3, and 4s,6d. To be through aoy Chemist in 
town or country, or direct from the proprietors. Trade piice-list 
may be had post- free. 


OCKLE’S PILLS, the oldest and best 


Antibilious Compound kaown ia the world.—By combining 
sromatic, tonic, and aperiens pro; they remove ail oppressive 
accumula'ions, regulate the secresion of th» liver, strengthen the 
stomach induce @ healthy appetite, and impart tranquility to the 
nervous systom.—In boxes, at ia. 14d., 26. 94. ,48. 6d. anc Lis, 


OLLUWAY’S OINTMENT has over and 

over again proved the bes: friend vo pervons afflicted with 

ulcerations, bad legs, sores, fistulas, and other painful complaints. 

Printed and very plain directions for the applicacion of the Oint- 
ment are wrapped round each pot. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, — This 
valuable preparation, which for nearly half a catury how 

been prominently befure the Pablic with extraordivary r sults, is 
admirably adapted for Family Ure, Its timely wid prevent«, and tes 
sssistance cures, all diseases however caused ; aod where these !ills 
are persevered with doctors’ bilis are unknown, Sold by all Vhemists, 


Oakes, | dec. wt I. 1)d., 2a 9, and ds, 6d. per Bux. 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 


reneed, 
i FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. Price Ls, 1)4, and ds, 9d, per box, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Just published, price pies 
al Permian, to the Right Hon, Sir Edward 
Dedicated, by Special, ou 


Goes OF LOVE AND DEATH. 
vondon ORGR BRIG MACKAY, any, 
Weekly, Que Penny ; Mosihly, Sixpence (s (uniform with “ Cassell’s 
CASSELL'S TLLUSTHATED 
OXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS, edited Wy 
Rev. W. BRAMLEY-MOORE, ¥. yA. ie: seed peil 13 12t 
First Monthly Part ready A T should be 


immediately. Sold by ail Boo! See 
CASSELL, -PETTRR, and GALPIN, London, E.C, 


Now ready, in 1 volume, cloth “and g with bevelled boards: 
imperial 


quarto, price 15a, foc Pet \6a., 
OOrAL CONTRASTS. 
Eestenyed ins raed COLOURED 
ITHOGRAPHIC PLATES the Lithortaphie ayer WILLE 
‘The Plates are printed, in three or four 
tints, aed afterwards be 
Bf ao ty is a list of sub; illustrated in volume :—~ 
1, In Luck it of Luck, 7. pesing Deg. 10 p.m. 
2, Within and Without: The S and 
3, Com. Ball-room. 


Out in_ the Lim 
ht, Going Home in the 9. Flowers and Fruit. 
Before the Curtain and Be- 
4, Going to the Well, Gone to ain. 
the Bad. 


hind the Curt 
: er Savele, 
& St. Giles's and St. James's, ik Ast wens as Lam. 
6, Boxing 


. 19 a.m. 
London : W, OLIVER, 3, , Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 24 24mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 64., ‘post free, 
CROSTICS IN PROSE an? VERSE : 


A Sequel to “ Double ALE. z. 
London : THOMAS Soswourt, 215, ageat-nteeet W. 


yas GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By|- 
OWEN JONES. Tho new and Edition of this mag- 
(30), come: 


3a, 6d, per part; in Divisions 5). B), auarterty. st at 2ls.; or, in 
sae volume, cloth vision 1, and the 
rates volume, bw April, Trerpct on application to Day 


|, Gate-street, W. 


Ter GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By 
OWEN — A oan oe of the whole of this great 
‘k, executed with sll the beauty of the original folio edition, one 
by cloth elegant, ne ‘plates in m, chromol ibogrsPhy, 160 pages 
of text with wood engravings, price £5 

London : DAY and SON create 6, Gate-street, we. 


ras GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By 
OWEN JONES. A Edition of the whole of this 

uty of the original folie on, 

pa 3 price oi containing 23 plates in chromo- 

text, with wood Fn Fel To be 

published April 1, July 1, Oct. 1, 


Son (Limited), 6, Gate-atreet, W.C, 


Seen, J ee 
fn en ait} 


be com} vane f dda corse 
inal. To be published Fortnightly, On giete si 
London 6, Cae 


: DAY and ‘Som (Limited), 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 


nerative only because 0: the sales, 
Table Oar 
wavetus Knives | Knives 
IVORY HA: e 
” Diem, | DEsen.| Ba 
ae Soa = a ee 
‘inch i handles . oo oe} 3120 9 6 46 
SF ioch five handles. eo «co| 15 0} A 6 46 
od Bee “ -| 18 0); Mo 5 6 
4-ineh fine handles .. —.. 2% 0) 19 0 76 
c finest African ivory handics . 330; 2% 0; iL Oo 
with silver ine o 400; 3 0} 13 0 
carved handles, silver forrules .. | 50 0, 43 0} 17 6 
@lectro-silver , any 36) «19 0 76 
Silver handlos of any oo «of | 8 0) 4 OF] 210 
BONE AND HORW HANDLES, KNIVES 
AND FORKS PBR DOZEN, a, 4.) 6, 4 #, d, 
White bone handies .. oo | 1b OO) 8 6 26 
Ditto baiance handles .. «. +| 310 > 17 0] 4 6 
Black horn rimmed shoulders .. «+ oA :| * : : $ 
‘The lanfoat stock In ‘Of plated decsort knives and forks 
ia cases and otherwise, af the new plated fiah carvers. 
Worx 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
¥URNISHING IRONMONG: PT Seepipmens to R. 
the Om OF WALER onde, OAT gratis and post- 
paid, It contains up of 600 Illustrations of his illimited 
stock of sterling silver and electro-plate, nickel silver, and Bri- 
tannia metal goods, dish-covers, hot-water dishes, atoves, fenders, 
urna, and kettles table cutlery, baths, wan, armeyy, 
, bed-room cabinet furniture, arc. ; 
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LACKS’ FEN DERS 


Gum NERS’ £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES, 
FACT.—An Blegant POCKET DIAL, with 
Gold Warranted to denote correct Uae, in 

} os sR post, 14 9 Tg 4 
MF\HE TIME 0’ DAY.—ARTHUR 


room Clocks, 
to strike the hours and half 
Cheap Stationery Warehouse, 208, fe tiatoe 
HE 


MAGIC DONKE bd — Roars of 
Pry Birnnd, from Ten till Six, pabele toy 
yost-free for Teateciye Ponet bans <a 14 stampa, 


PIANOFORTES 8 eT TRAORDINARY. 
RE snd on HIRE the 
PTANOFORTES, 


and 


for thre ears iat oe =. whens any 


DIANOS FOR HIRE,—CARRIAGE-FREE, 


Me aryabeRabom yp Stover tema and price, 
_™ MEkChEY. Makers, 73, cho ste-ntrect 1 in, B.C, 


URNISH YOUR “HOUSE with the best 
FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. ished A.D, 1700. New Illustrated 
List gratis and post-free. 
Deane and Co, (the S onument), London Bridge. 


‘RAMES for CROSSING THE BRIDGE, |' 


Handsome Ditto, with 

Mouldings, my 6d. Maple and Gilt, 6a At GEO, RRES', #4, St. 

Martin’s-inne, and 57, Drary-lane, ‘ 
AN 


KFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE 
Ratabliahment 


B HiERS, t aa Bead 

v Bedstead, jing os 

ET goes warranted, and ‘delivered tree house in the | Ba 
Ketablishod 1823, fhe 


the Picture given with this paper of March 25, | ratein 
ay Glass, and Broad 


ER ROBIN 08 


ign 
Patterns free.—103 bo 108, Oxford-street, 


ONS LEVANTIN 4S, 
for tadied “Mort Content mnt tas 
, 14 yards, 35 in. wide, or any 


wns free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford. street. 
YONS FOULARDS 
Ae the most imsyeoved manufacture, the wear of which can- 


most fashionable article for the present 
sone te 


not 
season for ladies’ morning suit 
Patterns free,--PETER ROBL’ 


F OR SPRING 
wa ery 
Patterns  free,—PETER ROBINBON'S, I Toad 2108, ‘108, Oxtord-atrect, Ww. 


Ree FIGURED MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
 ercna cheesey Et Full Dress of 14 yards, 27 inches wide, 
free.—P! 


great variety of iyle. 
ios to 108, Oxford-street. 


COSTUMES, 


polly atv  selans, 


£1 7s, 6d, Full Dreaa 14 


ROMINSON'S, 108 to 106, Oxtord-strest. 
ILKS FOR EARLY SPRING. 
New Rich Plain Silke, including our well-known 


extra Drees, 
SON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street. 


__ Patterns tre tree,—PETER KO; 


5000 8 SILK Rell ae 


present feahion,! from cue 5s. aie guna extn 
_ Patterns free.—PETE ‘B ROBINSON, 103 to 106, Oxford 


ICH (CORDED eer 
ing the Royal Italian, Nong y  Jaspar Bar, end the 
Se ee ee ask toewn Sh to 3 ge. Full Dress A yards. 
__ Patterns free, -PETE HO INSON, 108 to 108, 0 Oxtordestreet, 


Being lesa 
This is, without 
hite Dresses ever 
Patterns free.—-PETER ROBINSON, fas to 108, Oxford-street. 
PLAIN, STRIPED,OR BROCHE 


ICH SILX. GRENADINES, 
pa tea. cs i 24. » Bla 6d. the Pull Dr ul Dress 
Patterns irec PETER MOBLNSON'S, 109 fo 10s, Oxford-atrest, W. 


ALSO SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES OF 


AST YEAR'S PRINTED MUSLINS, 
Finest Quality and Designs, 


new, 
; An em MeTER ROBINSON'S, SON'S, 103 to i eid i on 


Now ready, all the New Patterns in 
pasts," BRILLIANTS, and PIQUES, 
ey Memning. Dresses, 


PETER ROB riley Tos to 108, Yio 108, Ontord-stret. 


EVERY NEW COLOUR IN THE 


ARABIAN yh ee 
for Ladies’ Dreasea and Jackees complete. 
A mont nettal and Geslenbs Sapsie stshee for Walking or 


Dress. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strect. 


9000 JUST PURCHASED, UPWARDS OF 


BICHLY-BRAIDED ROBES, 
soe ein lew eb the aloe 
These Robes are ali contain ample trimming 
_FRTER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-atreet, 
AN UNUSUALLY LARGE COLLECTION OF 


EW SPRING DRESSES, 
Rich Broché Silk tne Caaw eolonmn, 3h guineas 
Pa ras Ee Ge ae 
Patterns free.—! ROB! 108 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


THE MOST DECIDED NOVELTY FOR THIS SPRING 13 THE 


ILK CREPE MEXICAN, 
& most elegant and useful fabric, 
In all the new col: 6d. 


28s, 6d. Full Dress, 
Patterns free. PETER ROBINSON'S, 168 to 108, Oxtord-street, 


A SELECTED VARIETY OF 
HEAP SPRING DRESSES, 


A new series of cetoazs te Se Fiehe Mexican Cloth, 
«, 64, Full Dreaa, 
Also, Striped, Checked, and Ghene dit‘o, 128, 6d, to 1fis, 6d, Fall Dress, 
Pattern free.—PETER ROBINEO! 'S, 203to 108, Oxford-street, 


EW SPRING PETTICOATS, 
New Frnnch and, “Bieillan Lawns, for: Moret ing Urn 
in Plain, Striped, and Chec! all 7h ig Pull Dress, 
Patterns {rve.—PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street 


UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY. 


JOHN HARVEY an and BON, 8 9, Ludgate-hill, 


SILKS , DRESSES, MANTLES, ‘ace LINENS, 


E W. SILKS,—PATTERNS FREE, 
jaw Checked Glaoés, 14 Yards, £1 15a, 6, 


pan HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill, 
%|N EW SILKS—PATTERNS FREE, 


New Striped Gate, sen fy £2 3a, 
JOHN HARVEY bry BON, 9, Ludgste-hill, 


NAMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, 
Linen and Cotten beat ithe, 


and Scotch Table Linen, Napkins, and Sti, 
Made and Marked with Crestor Tuftial, and W azranted for W. 


HIS SEASON'S FASHION IN DRESS, 


et STOCK of 
NOVELTIES 
Manufacture, 
and DUCAPES, of the 
and Colours, 


ing London are aaeliten 
SPRING PURCHASES, gonsisting o 
RESS, of British 


RICH BLACK GLA! GRos ORAIN! 
Ao ogerang od 
FANCY ee Sales on 
ar pee GLACE sae TERR in os newest Bhadea, 
i the LATEST end MANTLES for 
PAISLEY, casmacnn, ete awos, in all the latest 
REW POP: 10s, 9d, and 12s, 9d, 
a Checked, 5 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Haberdashery, Paiasols, 


FAMILY AND 00) couttttieans a . 
Drapers, Millinere, and ey supplied with cut lengths at 


Matching orders carefully and to. 
P. ATTERRS POSEY FRER—Close om when gid at Five o'Cleck, 
JAMES SPENCE and 0O., Wholesale Retail Silkmercera, 
Drapers, &c., 77 77 and’ 78, St. 5 ebay EG 


HE SMEES’ SPRING MASERESS, 
TUCEER'S PA, oe eee By 
1, 
re Sa Sue oi te pr, ate 8 Ne 2 al pe 
‘the Sonn ler T 
‘Tucker is perfectly solid, very heaithy, and mode- 
nious.” 


jaterers and Bedd' 
‘acturem, Wim, Smee 


a Ecrstion on simple an it is 
>i § Eeccitalesh cf ise onbenenae 
To be obtained 


of moat 
Warehouremen, ‘or wholoale of che Mat ne Manu 
Sons, Finsbury, London, B.C, 


HOMAS'S cat SEWie tg oe 
for Private Family 


Sites eit 


Tieissiod Gaalor for weak 
on ae tee wi W, F. 


EW SILES 
20 
bought chesp under 
Bich Black Gros Grain, £1 be. 64 64, worth 2 guineas. 
AMOTT and COMPANY, "Geystal Crystal , Warchouses, 61 and 62, St, 


Bur SILKS EXTRAORDINARY, 
Rich, Bright, Wide, and Durable, 


ul 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warehouses, 


EW SILKS for APRIL 
HS re 
Hundreds of Moire Artiques all og 7 ik 64, 


A lot of rich W: 


__ AMOTT ana “ae $l and 63, ‘St. Paul's-churchyard, 
APRIL 


RESSES, NEW, ‘for 


Patterns 


AC Nid janie 
AMOTT and COMPANY, fi end 68 Be Peule-charchyard, 
RESSES, NEW, for APRIL, 
New Chéné Roubaix Pekin, 
10a, 9d., 12 yards, 


renga ie Tae —", 
tl ew 
Bich Alexandra exanira Chéncs, 


Ida, 94,,.12 


erat 
AMOTT and COMPANY? Crysial Warchousea, 


JD BESSES, NEW, for APBIL, 
‘The Popeline Ottoraan ‘Alhambra, 
new, and x 1 


LACK SILKS.—Wear 

3 guineas, 34 guineas, and 4 guineas the ape 
SEWELL and CO., COMPTON HOUSE, 

Frith-street ; and Old Compton-street, Soho-square, W, 


yomes Anz ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO. 


ck too 


Pp, . would invite the special Eicon of 
superior Make and ities of 
are 


MILY MOURNING. —IMPORTANT to 


Families requiring niga 4 rs TTRST or DEEP MOURNING 
will derive the most important advantages by making their pur- 


at PETER % ROBIEBOS, of REGENT-STREET, 
the largest most economical 
Mourning Warehouse in the Kingdom. 
Mantles, Millinery, and Dresses in the most correct taste 
poe tao for instant wear ; also, every description eh 
of the country for selection sccom- 
pei boe = 


Goad are sent to any 
& superior 
= Sadvons Prone , 256 to 262, Regent-street, London, 


Poter Robinson. 
‘The Court Lesaas General Mourning ‘Warebouse, 
Mi riaten SHAWLS, 


FARMER and ROGERS are now 
Fashions, and request attention to 
novell aTh: 173, Tis 79, 179, Mogent-strect. 


“ATTENTION » is r ested to a choice 
18 CASHMERE SHAWLS, suitable for 
7 FARMER Sl uosune: Im, Death Regent-street, 


and DRESSES. 


assortment of PARIS 


TRISH 

I LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 
will forward, ate eter 

Double Damask Table Cloths, N: Family inne 
To itr an Cake Hocleek “tad Ladior’ cod 


Patterns and Price-list post-free. 
James Lindsay and Co., 18, Donegall-piace, Belfast, 


me FRENCH SILKS, in COLOURS andj ¥ 


RVRY and 00. ot 
Bor PERMANENT MARKING INK 


peed py namee and initials 
Mt RS 
ante oy 5 
Kinglom. "Retic he s without which the ink a 
genuine, 


ows, Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts 
of Ornamental Hair, 


and every other all |e 
of the ar ares cual of COLLEY, Perfumer, Ralobenen ond 
ishopsgate-street Within. Hair-cutting, 6d, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY v, COGNAO 
eslebrated old Irish 


BRANDY.—This rivals th- 
French Brandy. oS end 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, at moet of 
houses in London ; by the agents in the 
land ; ih an at 8, Ki 
“ Kinahan’s LL Whisky. 


Altttewinos PALE ALE—The MARCH 


Paes & fae ot Gee wy ear 
Stores, 


condition, 
MACKIE, TODD, and OO., at their Kee Ls inten 


London-bridge, 8B. 
E P 8 I N E, 
MORSONS’ PEPSINE 
aa MORSONS’ PEPSINE Louis, 
Vaio, Manufactured by Theos ced bas oe 


APRIL 8, 1865 
——— 


APRIL| PRIRTHDAY and WEDDING PRESENTS, 


ARKINS and GOTTO’S, 24 and 25, 


Wa G d D 
PARKINS ant GOTTO, 4 see ESSING _O4SKS 


URSES, POCKET. 01 
s,FOORBT- BOOKS, and Card Cae, 
PARKING and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Ontond eevee Ww. 
— EE Bel cies Ww. 
ORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the Best M 
P Fie Lanter Soin af moderate pri sole ot, 
[SESTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, &, 
moderate mom. 
PARKINS and GOTTO, M and 35 Oxtord-street, W. 
T™ es fe PRIZE WRITING. 
already sold, 
2000 each. -BAGS, b ced Bags, and 
ARKING und GOLTO, 4 and 3, ate Srtord-atest, W, ‘f 
‘Wy OBK-BOXES, Siang and Glove Boxes, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 44 and $5, Ontord-atreet, W. 


15, 00 FAMILY and POCKET-BIBLES, 
pelea Sma and CHURCH SERVICES, 
ARKINS and , 24 and 25, Oxton-stroet, W, 
Pioroonaraig ALBUMS and CARTE 
DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONAGES, 


-OASE, 


‘books, purses, 
tourist-oasen, &e., in morocea 
tod Fumes ig at J. tree om a 19, @ urch-street, E.C, 
HAL: GUINEA BOX of Moist Colours 
Materials for fitumination —WIRSOR phew NEWTON, 

38, Rathbone-place, London; and all 1 Artista’ Cole; 
Stationers, &c, 


yurmen, 


AGENTS REQUIRED. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


ia applications f Al - 
tlemen having command of Fire e or: 
either in London suburbs, or wherever the Company is not 


the 
ta Annual I; is no oo oo & 
And its Funds in hand exceed =. Too, 
The Parliamentery ret ay eee to . 
ment exhibits the Royal at the head the offices in 


charge for policy, whatever the am a kan nyestved without 
Royal Insurance Company, 29, Lombardcatzeste : . 


ENUINE FLOWEB-SEEDS, post- free on 
receipt of Stamps ; description and culture on each, An- 


a 24 vi 2s, 6d.; 30 varieties, 3s. ; 50 varioties, 5s, ; 100 
10s, ; varieties, 20s, Biennials and Perenniala—2 
9x, 6d. ; 30 varictics, 3¢,.; 50 varieties, Sa, 900 sorta in 

penny packeta, post-fres one B 

3. J. EDWARDS, Seedsman, Strand, Temple Bar, London. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE comsemncoopatiic 


yA ‘al of oo evens 

xe 

bec wer at p-9 fla rons him paw into sie ay 
be obtained no preparations of 

to pone A pa epi 
State or 8 unskilfully manufactured as to 


li 


ue 


F 
i 
3 
q 
E 
ie 


ii 
if 
ait 
i 
‘| 
Hiei 


ail 
Tae 
4} 

il 


8, FRY and SONS, Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 


BY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA, 
Ia ty ier pale spa 


by the Analyst to the ‘ ” and author 
at” Adut Detected” tor rns sativa trend without 
and for puddinge and pastry light and wholesome, 


ff 9 1.0 BITTERBS, 


showed Inabie and © QUININE M Ahly 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 


Sold by Gracera Ttalinn Warskousomens Sid others us Bs, @ 
a AN 
Wholesale me Lewis and Co., Worvester, 

HE CONGRESS OF FLOWERS. 


{UBIN'’S NEW PERF 28, i and 
Laboratory, 2, New = 


Feats New Perfume, CUPID'S TEARS! 


‘oire Ant! Box, 3s, 64. MMEL'S ROSE- 
git Ch Rs oe Bree wh Lr ig 


| 


Parties, 2a. per doven. 
t-atreet ; and 24, Cornhill, 


USURIANT WHISKERS or 
CHES. Ln -hape php) grow upon 
for baldness. ieaeuge st —— 

NBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 


BBzIDEx 
ET-ME-NOT, and JOC! 
r ” three of the hnest portumoctanda, oth: New Donl-atrest 


OWLANDS' MACASSAR  OIL.—This 
aap cided guces [uprooting Ene grt rotor Presrr™ 


have "bead the atsnare of Royal 
four sel), and 28, per Bort. aS 
* Ask for * Rowlands’ 
PURVEYORS TO 4.2.4, THE + 
LENFIBLD PATENT STAROH 


jx THR THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prise Medai. 


K 22's GENUINE MUSTARD. 
vena es to 


the Nobili 
Lhe a. 


both of which can 
sa a oe Sey 
EEN, ROBINSON, 


a ew TD Middlesex, b: 
rats 6 ¥ 


